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MAIN STREET, WALTHAM. 

We present our readers below with a fine view of the central 
part of the pleasant and flourishing town of Waltham, Massachu- 
setts. The engraving was from a drawing made on the spot by 
Mr. Warren, and may be relied upon for its accuracy. It shows, 
on the right, the Methodist church upon the common, and Rum- 
ford Hall building beyond. The Rumford Institute of Waltham 
has a well-selected and increasing library, tickets for the use of 
whieh are sold at fifty cents per annum. Every winter a course 
of lectures is delivered here, embracing the best talent in the 
country. These lectures are well attended. The hall itself is a 
fine one, and when decorated for a ball makes a beautiful appear- 
ance. On tho left of our picture are—Bemis’s Block, next be- 
yond, Thayer & Wright’s Building, then Priest’s Building, Emer- 
son’s Building, the Banks and the Post-Office. The tall building 
beyond is Milier’s Block, a structure reflecting great credit on the 


architect, Mr. H. Hartwell of Waltham. Beyond these are other 
stores, etc., and then a series of very pretty private residences. 
Nor must we omit to call attention to the beautiful vista of elms. 
These graceful trees line the main street for a distance of a couple 
of miles. To an artist Waltham presents many attractions. 
There are fine views to be had along the Charles River and many 
picturesque spots for sketching on Beaver Brook. Prospect Hill, 
which rises to the height of four hundred and ecighty-two feet 
above the level of the sea, afforls a noble panoramic view, in- 
cluding the windings of the Charles River, the clumps of wood 
that diversify the landscape, the mountains of southern New 
Hampshire, the city of Boston, with many neighboring towns and 
villages, the bay, Nahant, the ocean, and other features of inter- 
est. Waltham was incorporated in 1738, previous to which it 
formed the west parish of Watertown. From the specimen num- 
ber of the Waltham Sentinel, a well-arranged and well-filled 


sheet, we learn the following facts. The population of the town 
is 6049, being an increase since 1850, of 1554, or thirty-five per 
cent. In 1840, the real estate valuation was $776,655, personal 
estate, $494,220. For the present year, the real estate is valued 
at $2,488,400, and the personal estate at £1,692,900. The num- 
ber of dwelling-houses in the town is 797, and the number of fam- 
ilies, 1144. Manufacturing engrosses the bulk of capital and la- 
bor, but apart from that, a thriving business is done in the village, 
and new branches of trade are continually springing up. The 
Baptist Society have lately erected a fine church which was dedi- 
cated with appropriate ceremonies last month. Few towns in 
Massachusetts are more attractive or have more “ go-a-head-a:ive- 
ness” than Waltham. There are many beautiful country-seats in 
this township ; gentlemen of wealth have been attracted thither by 
the exquisite beauty of the scenery to which we have already al- 
luded. The walks and drives in every direction are charming. 
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[Written expressly for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


VHS CONTRABANDIST: 


THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


[CONCLUDED.] 


CHAPTER XXII.—[contrnxvep.] 


The man had just arisen from the turf, which had broken the 
force of his saute from the box, and was beginning to recover his 
bewildered senses. He gave himself a hearty shake, growled out 
a few oaths, and finally pronounced himself to be present, and, as 
far as he had yet been able to discover, uninjured. 

“The deuce you are!” uttered the count, testily, out of patience 
with his unfailing moderation ; “ well, then, run on to the village 
—will you ? and bring somebody, or something, to mect us. Away 
with you, rascal,—quick! Here, Adele, take my arm. Never 
was such a plight! Be careful of these stumps. Here! how 
dark it is! and the rain drenches one. The very mischief is in it; 
and that poor child, too!” 

They left the broken vehicle, the prostrate horses that struggled 
and kicked in vain attempts to free themselves from the harness 
and rise, and in the darkness and the storm, pursued with all pos- 
sible haste the road to the chateau. There was no shelter near. 

The light form of Rose was as nothing in the strong arms of the 
* marquis. Rapidly he bore her along, keeping the folds of his 
cloak well wrapped about her, though even this was almost wet 
through already. The young girl’s face, resting on his shoulder, 
touched his own. Clasping her closer to his breast, he pressed 
his lips to that cold, nnconscious brow, and in the darkness the 
tears streamed down his cheeks. 

“My child—my daughter—my darling little one!” he mur- 
mured, with a father’s tenderness and a father’s agony. 

She could not hear him. 

Still they hurried on. And now, lights began to glimmer afar 
in the blackness of the night,—one, and another, and another; 
they multiplied and increased ; and in the distance, voices shouted 
one to another. 

“We are almost at the village,” said Francis Egerton, as he 
supported his companion with a lover’s tenderness, that met now 
with no repulse. 

For Helen Montauban knew nothing of it. 
herself, “Is Rose dead ? 
spared my work at last?” 


She was saying to 
Has she escaped me? Am I to be 
She listened for a sigh—a groan, from 
the lips of that inanimate figure that was borne before her. No 
sound was heard from them. Already, a strange fever of joy 
mingled with the shivering excitement, the awe, the horror, which 
Helen Montauban had felt. She never heeded the rain that poured 
over her in sheeted torrents ; the wild winds raged in vain for her 
now; they were unheard. She only longed for light—light, to 
behold that childish countenance—to know the truth. 

And faster—faster they went on now, while, coming from the 
village, men hastened along the way with lights and such means 
of assistance as had been first thought of. But so near were they 
to the farm-houses now that no delay was made; the first one was 
entered, and Rose placed upon a couch, while the farmers’ wives 
crowded about, with earnest kindness and sympathy, to render 
assistance. But at the sight of that pale, quict face, those closed 
eyelids, and colorless lips, they were silent ; and some whispered 
among themselves, “‘She is dead !”’ while others, with scarce a 
hope, yet seeking still for one, worked over the lifeless form. 
And without, stood the marquis, and the Count de Clairville, and 
Francis Egerton, by the fire in the great farm kitchen, in dread, 
silence and suspense. 

Helen Montauban and the countess had entered the chamber 
where Rose was laid, and the rough yet comfortable garments of 
the fermicres were offered them, to replace their own dripping ones. 
The countess was already making this welcome and really neces- 
sary change; but Helen Montauban, thrusting them from her, 
pressed to the couch. 

“Stand aside!” she said to the woman. And she knelt down 
there, to look at that pallid face, round which the dripping chest- 
nut curls were lying in shining masses. Once those white lips 
parted—reddened. 

““ See—see ! she lives—she breathes !”’ uttered one of the women, 
in an eager, tremulous tone, subdued almost to a whisper,—“ she 
lives !” 

“It is a lie!” muttered Helen Montauban, between those beau- 
tiful shut teeth. . 

A moment elapsed. The women gathered, with glad, excited, 
hopeful eyes, about the couch—those poor, simple, honest-hearted 
peasant women, praying for that young life, whose slender thread 
one among them would so gladly haveseen broken. And fiercely 
watched that one, with a burning glance, a heart that stood all but 
still. It was no lie! 

Slowly those lovely eyes unclosed, and rested upon the glad, 
smiling faces gathered about the couch. There was no recognition 
in them at first; but presently, meeting the anxious glance of the 
good countess, who bent over her, she sighed faintly, and putting 
her hand to her head, whispered, “ O, yes ; 1 remember—I remem- 
ber now!” 

Helen Montauban was gone. In an adjoining chamber, she 
removed the saturated garments she had worn, and substituted for 
them the apparel sent from the chateau by a domestic; then pro- 
ceeding to the kitchen, joined her father and his companions, who 
had just learned that Rose had revived. The head of the marquis 
was bowed, bis face buried in his hands. The emotion of grati- 


tude he felt at the bringing back of that young life almost over- 
came him. 

Helen regarded him an iristant, ere entering. Her eyes flashed 
dull fires; her breast burnt anew with jealous hate towards the 
fair child who had won from her all that had been her world, her 
life, her religion, and even equalled her in the affection of her own 
father. She could not enter; she turned back to the chamber 
where Rose, enveloped in warm, dry clothing, was lying quietly 
in the bed, her soft glance following the motions of her busy and 
kind-hearted nurses. 

The night passed, and morning broke, clear and still above the 
earth, where so lately all had been commotion. The voice of the 
tempest had died away in silence. Broad and fair the sunlight 
shone above the pleasant valley. They bore Rose with gentleness 
and care back to the chateau. She was quite ill, almost unable to 
move a limb from weakness. The injuries that others had es- 
caped, she had received ; and from being so long exposed to the 
storm, there was every reason to believe that serious consequences 
would ensue. 

And the apprehension was justified. During the day, her indis- 
position increased, and at night, feverish and delirious, she tossed 
upon her couch, with a wild brilliancy in those soft eyes, and a 
scorching flush upon her beautiful cheek. It was pitiful to hear 
her wandering words, and listen to the incoherent minglings of 
sorrow and joy, in her wild delirium. The marquis looked upon 
her once, and then turned away, with streaming eyes, from the 
room, to seclude himself in the library, where he passed the night 
in watchings. The Count Frederic and Francis Egerton remained 
till dawn in the saloon. Every domestic in the chateau kept vigil 
during those long and mournful hours ; for not an eye could close 
in slumber. Helen Montauban and the countess had their post in 
that sick chamber, beside the couch of the sick girl, who recog- 
nized neither of them. All night long she raved, and the flush 
burned strong and steady on her cheek, and the lightning’s flash 
was not more brilliant than the fire scintillating from those dark 
eyes. The venerable physician, spite of his endeavors to cheer 
the spirits of those about him, was himself anxious and troubled. 
Youth and health had been on her side, it was true ; but thus sud- 
denly and violently stricken down, in her beauty and joyousness, 
the change was only the more appalling. ‘The countess, now that 
Rose had become, as M. Mery himself secretly confessed to her, so 
dangerously ill, was unable for a moment to restrain the tears that 
would flow for the dreaded fate of her lovely favorite. 


Slowly the leaden night-hours waxed and waned; and Helen 
Montauban sat beside the pillow of Rose, regardless of slumber. 
The countess, sitting hy the fire, still wept and prayed in silence. 
M. Mery came to the bedside. 

“You need rest, mademoiselle,” he said; “cannot I prevail 
upon you to retire, with madame le comptesse, and snatch a few 
hours’ repose, while I watch here? Indeed, you need rest more 
than you are aware of. The fatigue and exposure of last night, 
though no present ill effects are felt from them, may be productive 
of evil consequences, if your nerves continue thus overtasked.” 

“ Your pardon, M. Mery,” returned Helen, in cold and quict 
tones, “ but I anticipate no unpleasant results from our adventure 
of last night; and you must be conscious that, even if such were 
not the case, I should find it impossible to sleep now. I must 
remain here.” 

“ Ah—well !” sighed the good old man; “if you are fully de- 
termined on this, it must be so; and I trust all will be well.” 

He sat down by the bed, leaned his head on his hand, and fixed 
a thoughtful and sorrowful glance upon the feverish countenance 
turned towards him on the pillow. Rose looked at him with her 
wild, bright, piteous gaze. 

“ Where is Louis?” she asked ; “where is he? Why do they 
keep him from me ?” 

Tears stood in the physician’s eyes. He laid his gentle hand, 
with its cool touch, on that burning forehead. 

“Be quiet, my child,” he said. “He will come—Louis will 
come.” 

“ No—no ! he will not—he will not come !” she cried, with fee- 
ble grief. “I have not seen him this long time. I thought we 
were to be married. It was a dream, was it not?” And again 
that heart-breaking, sorrowful glance was fixed on him. “I don’t 
know why I am lying here,” she murmured, sadly, looking about 
her. “I ought to be ready to meet him when he comes. But I 
am so weak—so tired! I believe I have been journeying some- 
where. But such a strange journey! I don’t think it ever will 
end ; and I am wandering all alone. And so weary, weary, weary! 
Ah, Louis, why don’t you come and help me? You said you 
loved poor Rose !” 

Mournful and plaintive grew those restless, feverish tones ; tear- 
ful and troubled the brilliant eyes ; but still, though exhausted by 
her constant ravings, and though her cheeks burned more hotly, 
and her heart throbbed with terrible violence, and her breathing 
was short and painful, there was no rest for her. Still she raved 
of Louis, and begged him to see how her feet were torn and bleed- 
ing with the long and weary way she came, and then she would 
moan that he never would come—“ never, never never!” 

And that wild, mournful wail might have drawn tears from a 
stone; but Helen Montauban was more than a stone. 

“No!” she murmared, with a cruel smile; “your Louis never 
will come—never—never again, to you! He does not love me— 
he has never loved me, as I believed he did ; but you shall never 
have him—no, never !” 

‘The countess came to the éouch, and looked a little while at that 
burning face, and listened to the wild words, and went back to 


weep. 
“You think, M. Mery,” said Helen Montauban, “ that this 
young girl is very ill?” 


He regarded her for an instant, closely. 

‘I do not disguise it from you. She is very ill, poor child! 
and may be yet worse in a day or two.” 

“Then she may recover? You do not think she will die?” 

“TI cannot tell. This fever is terrible; it will leave her very 
weak—very weak! She may gather up her strength again, but I 
fear. It needs a strong constitution to rebuild a life upon the 
ruins left by such a fever as this.” 

“ Her constitution has, I think, been an excellent one, though 
she was never robust.” 

“We do not know yet. Time will decide what shall be. Wo 
can hope—that is all.” 

‘How long may the fever continue ?” 

‘Four or five days—a week, perhaps ; it is almost impossiblo 
to say, as affairs look at present. It may wear her out before that 
time, or it may leave her then, to rally or to sink. But little can 
be done for her meanwhile. We cannot do much more than watch 
and pray.” ' 

He went out, leaving Helen Montauban there to bathe the heat- 
ed forehead of the sick girl, and offer water to those parched lips. 
And she said, looking down upon the stricken form before her, 
“ She is in my power!” 

Alas ! only too completely so! Mademoiselle Montauban had 
gathered that M. Mery had but a slight hope of Rose’s recovery. 
It must be. No turning back, or flinching, or hesitating, for that 
desperate nature now! That hope must never become a stronger one ! 
It was hers to see to it. Pouring out the water for which the suf- 
ferer prayed, ever and anon, her hand involuntarily clutched the 
tiny vial concealed in her bosom. Yet—no! A little delay; the 
disease might terminate fatally, in a few days, and spare her the 
work for which she was prepared. But in case it were not so, 
then— It was a poison, subtle and sure as death itself. Few wero 
there who knew of such ; few—almost no tests that could detect 
its presence. To Helen Montauban had been given a knowledge 
of this poison in by-gone years, and she had guarded that knowl- 
edge like gold. The secret, so long preserved, was likely to be- 
come useful to her now. 

And that watcher sat, night and day, by the bed of the sufferer, 
sleepless and unwearied, marking, with a wary eye, every change 
that took place ; listening to the ravings wherein so many times 
the name of Louis was uttered—the name of the lover of Rose; 
and waiting, with stern and unrelenting cruelty, for the approach 
of death. 

It was a gloomy house. They had set out, so full of happiness, 
from Paris; they had bid adieu to Louis with such light and care- 
less hearts, looking forward to a speedy, joyful reunion. What 
plans they had made for the future! How little they had antici- 
pated a change like this! The heart of the good marquis was 
very sorrowful. People said that this sudden calamity had added 
the misery of years to his wrinkled brow. For so had he loved 
this child. 

Louis—Louis, my boy!’ he would murmur, “who will 
bear the sad news to thee, if she should die? Little dreamest 
thou of her danger! Poor Louis! looking forward to his wed- 
ding-day in happy unconsciousness of the mourning shadow that 
overcasts its smiling dawn ! 


Late one evening, when the little aubergiste, in his humble inn, 
hard by the village, was sitting by the fire on the hearth of the 
deserted public room, and meditating on matters and things in 
general, a knock was heard at the outer door, and a voice demand- 
ing admittance. 

“Ho-ho! whom have we here at this hour, I wonder ?” solilo- 
quized the little man, rising from his seat. ‘One man travels by 
day, and another by night, and some travel both day and night. 
This man is, perchance, one of the first; but, my faith! he might 
as well make himself the second and last as well, since he jogs 
along to find a bed so late. Have patience, my friend,—have 
patience, till I undo these bolts, will you? and don’t be in a hur- 
ry. Ho, Mierot, a light here !’” 

And then, by the aid of the lamp, held by a sleepy, grumbling 
servant-boy, the fastenings were unloosed, and the door flung wide 
open, there appeared, sitting on the threshold, with his head sup- 
ported by the post beside him, the figure of a man, rudely dressed, 
unshorn, with wild, haggard cyes, and a ghastly pale countenance. 
The aubergiste started at first, and then, with an exclamation of 
wonder, bent hastily down, holding the lamp so that its glow fell 
upon those emaciated features upturned towards him. 

“Master Hugh !” he ejaculated, in astonishment, “ you here— 
and ill? Why, I thought you were leagues away! What is tho 
matter with you, my friend?” And giving the light to Mierot, he 
assisted Hugh Lamonte, whom, indeed, it was, to rise to his feet. 

“T am sick, Maurice!” uttered Hugh, with a hoarse and trem- 
bling voice, as with diffieulty, supperted by the host, he entered 
the room. “Iam sick, and must lodge here. Give me a bed, 
Maurice.” 

“ Ay, so I will—so I will, monsieur,” returned the little auber- 
giste, “and directly, too. Rest here a moment by the hearth, 
while I go up stairs and build a fire in one of the bedrooms for 
you. And drink this wine, it will strengthen you,” he added, 
pouring out a glass of his best wine for his: guest. 

“No—no ; not that,” said Hugh, faintly waving it away. “ You 
are very good; but I cannot drink it. I need nothing but rest 
now.” 

“‘ Nay—but it will strengthen you, I tell you, monsieur!” urged 
Maurice. 

“TI cannot drinkwit. I am wounded. There is fever in mY 
veins already. Ah, hasten, Maurice! Let me lie down; no mat 
ter about the fire.” 

He rose, weak and trembling, and resting on the arm of the inr- 
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keeper, ascended slowly to the little chamber above, and sank 
sonscless upon the couch. 

“ Ma foi! what is to be done now?” muttered the bewildered 
little man, wringing his hands, and wandering about like one dis- 
tracted,—“ what is to be done now? If he is not already dead, 
he is going to die—that’s plain. I must send for Monsieur le 
Cure instatttly. But no! I will try first what I can do for him 
myself. He is only in a swoon, I think. I must recover him. 
Time enough to think of his soul afterwards !” 

Hastening to the stair-head, he called to Mierot to fetch water, 
and immediately commenced endeavors to restore the inanimate 
man to life. His efforts were not unsuccessful. In a little time, 
the eyes of Hugh re-opened ; but he was in too enfecbled a state 
to talk, or scarcely move. 

To the inquiries of Maurice as to whether he should send for 
the cure, Hugh gave a negative. 

“ Not yet—not yet!” he muttered ; “wait; I may live—I may 
live; one cannot tell! No need to confess yet!” He turned, 
weakly, upon his side, with a hollow groan. “ Water—give me 
water, Maurice!’ 

He drank eagerly. The exertion left him panting for breath. 
Brightly upon either cheek burned a scarlet fever spot. He closed 
his sunken eyes. What a change had been wrought in this man 
by the hand of discase! How had he altered from the strong, 
erect, hardy Hugh Lamonte of other days! He was weak as an 
infant now. His pride and sternness all gone; for he was very 
near to death. Maurice regarded him in silence, and with a feel- 
ing of awe. He could not but be affected by the sight that met 
his view. He thought of Rose, too, who, even at this moment, 
was lying upon a bed of sickness, with but a fluttering breath 
dividing her from the grave. For not the humblest peasant in all 
the village but knew of the young girl’s illness ; and waited, trem- 
blingly, for the news that must soon come now, of death or life. 

Hugh had not asked for her. Already he was wandering in his 
mind. His last coherent words were, “ Maurice, do not call any 
one tome. Let me be alone.” 

“ Ah, it is well he did not ask about Mademoiselle Rose! What 
should I have told him ?” muttered the distracted little aubergiste. 
“ He is ill enough now, I think. That would have put the finish- 
ing stroke tohim. I wonder where he came from ?—how far he 
has walked? And this wound of which he spoke—I must see to 
it. No slight one, I should say, to bring him down like this.” 

He sought for the hurt, and found it. Just below the left 
shoulder, appeared an inflamed orifice, where a bullet had pierced 
the breast. All about it the flesh burned and glowed with the red 
fever-heat that was wasting his life. Near the centre was a dark 
spot. 

The little aubergiste shook his head sadly. ‘A dead man!” he 
muttered. ‘“ Where has he been getting a wound like that? I 
can do nothing for him, nor can monsieur le docteur, I opine. 
But somebody must be sent for, and that right soon, too, despite 
his order. How he raves !” 

Hastening down stairs, he called Mierot, and bade him go for 
the good cure, to attend to a dying man. 

* And hark ye, Mierot,”’ added Maurice, “ tell him to come quick, 
for I do not believe the man will live twelve hours.” 

And, as the boy hurried away, he returned to the chamber where 
Hugh lay, alternately groaning with pain, and raving in the wild- 
est delirium. Neither wife nor children had Maurice ; no guests 
were at this little wayside inn to-night, save the one who had ar- 
rived so strangely, and who lay there dying now. And Maurice 
was all alono here—the only one to watch beside the sufferer’s 
couch. 

It was long past midnight when the cure arrived. He repaired 
instantly to the chamber of the sick man. Maurice accompanied 
him thither, giving an account of Hugh’s sudden appearance that 
evening, and of his proceedings since ; and then, at the good man’s 
desire, returned to the kitchen to heat some water, and procure 
several other things which he mentioned. In a little while, he re- 
turned with them. 

“ Well, monsieur, what do you think of him ?”’ he asked, glanc- 
ing towards the bed. 

“ He is a dying man!” said the cure, sadly. 

“T thought as much ; that was why I sent Mierot for you, in- 
stead of for a surgeon. Should I have sent for one ?” 

“He could do no good, my friend. The soul of this man, 
rather than his body, requires our care at present. It is too late 
to save him. This wound has not been properly attended to, or, 
rather, I should think, has not been cared for at all, and the neglect 
will shortly result in death. We can but endeavor to administer 
somewhat to his bodily comfort while he exists, however. I should 
like your assistance a little while.” 

They could do little for him ; he would scarcely suffer them to 
touch him ; their very approach seemed to torment him ; and he lay 
there still, groaning with pain, and raving madly. 

Together, finally, they returned to the room below. The cure 
stood thoughtfully looking upon the floor for an instant ; then, ro- 
garding the aubergiste, he said : 

“Do you know, my friend, whether he has any relatives besides 
his daughter, who is ill at the chateau ¢” 

Maurice answered in the negative. 

“ You know, monsieur le cure,” he added, “ people never could 
discover anything concerning him, except just so much as he chose 
to let them, and that was nothing at all, as one may say.” 

The cure sat down by the table. 

“Do you know,” he asked, “ whether he ever had a brother ?— 
has no one heard him speak of one in all these years ?” 

“TI do not know,” replied Maurice ; “I have heard no one men- 
tion such a thing.” 

“ He has no relative, then, except his daughter, to the knowl- 


edge of the people about here ?” continued the cure, mechanically 
stroking the head of a gaunt and shaggy dog, who, approaching 
his master, laid his broad muzzle familiarly on his knee. 

** None, I think, monsieur.” 

At that moment, the dog fixed his eyes wistfully upon the seri- 
ous countenance of his master; then, moving towards the door, 
paused again, snuffed the air for a second, and broke forth into a 
long, low, mournful howl. The aubergiste started : 

“ Listen, monsieur! he knows there is death near.” And he 
shuddered and turned pale. 

The cure rose, and opened the door. “ Go out, sir!” he said. 

The beast obeyed. ‘Thecure closed the door again, and returned 
to the table ; but he did not sit down this time. 

“I do not know how long this man may live,” he said, “ but I 
do not think it can be more than four-and-twenty hours, at the 
most. I wish he were not delirious ; but possibly his reason may 
return before death. At all events, I will go up to the chateau to 
acquaint the marquis with the fact of his presence here, and the 
condition in which he lies; so that, in case of returning sanity, he 
may be able to make some provision with regard to his daughter.” 

“His daughter?—Mademoiselle Rose, monsieur? Why, I 
thought she, also, was dying !’”” 

“On the contrary, she has to-night been pronounced out of 
danger.” 

“ Ah, that is good news! One cannot but be grateful, mon- 
sieur, that she is spared. Mademoiselle is so pretty—so beautiful 
and good !’”” 

“ That is very true,” returned the cure, musing seriously ; “ and, 
as you say, one cannot but be grateful that she is to remain with 
us. Her father, I fear, is less fit for death than she would have 
been. But I must hasten to the marquis. Remain, if you please, 
with the sick man, until my return. I shall not be long.” And 
he left the auberge. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A MORNING OF JOY—AND OF SADNESS. 


Ir was midnight. All over the chateau, there was deep and 
heartfelt rejoicing ; but it was subdued in its manifestations, for 
the life that had so lately been pronounced safe, was only slowly 
and faintly fluttering up from the edge of the grave; and every 
voice spoke in whispers, every footstep was muffled, that no harsh 
sound might break too rudely upon the stillness of that darkened 
chamber. All day she had slept, and the exhaustion produced by 
her violent and protracted delirium was so great that that slumber 
had hardly seemed like the rest of a living form. For scarce the 
faintest breath could be perceived, or the slightest motion of that 
feebly-beating heart. Yet had the physician filled the breasts of 
those about him with a too delicious hope that hung for certainty 
upon her awakening. 

Then had the evil desire of Helen Montauban grown to an in- 
tensity that was fiendish. Watching, with her haggard face and 
gleaming eyes, beside that couch, she had fixed her serpent gaze 
upon the almost lifeless being who lay there, looking, with a cruel 
and terrible eagerness, for the sign of death to set itself upon that 
young sufferer’s brow. Yet it came not, and her eagerness grew 
almost into madness. The one way remained. She would make 
that sleep a lasting one! 

But there was another watcher there. The aged physician had 
taken up his post, also, by the couch. He, too, was waiting ; but 
it was for the angel of life—not that of death; and he stirred net 
from that place. Not a morsel of food had passed his lips that 
day. Since dawn he had been there. And Helen Montauban, in 
her fierce desperation at her own inability to accomplish the work 
so long meditated upon, was almost insane. Still, he watched 
there ; never for an instant was his vigilance relaxed. And the 
hours passed on, and Rose awoke—safe ! 

* * * * * 

It was nearly morning when the cure came to the chateau to 
request an interview with the marquis. He told him that Hugh 
Lamonte was at the auberge, and dying. The marquis, astonished 
and affected at this sudden announcement, in the midst of his joy 
for the safety of Rose, prepared immediately to visit him ; and the 
physician, M. Mery, satisfied that the most favorable change had 
taken place in his patient’s case, left her in the care of Mademoi- 
selle Montauban and the countess, and accompanied the marquis. 

In a few moments, the party arrived at the auberge. Maurice 
met them with an ominous countenance. 

“‘ How is he—is there any change ?” asked the cure, anxiously. 

“None, monsieur,” answered the man. “ He raves still; but 
he talks of some guilty deed to be atoned for—some secret to be 
confessed. I can make nothing satisfactory, though, out of what 
he says, he wanders so.” 

The three ascended to the chamber above, where lay the dying 
man. The marquis started as he beheld him, stretched out upon 
the couch, with his wild, unshorn and emaciated countenance, and 
coarse, rough garments, which he had not suffered to be removed, 
presenting a spectacle so wretched. The kind-hearted old man 
could scarcely refrain from shedding tears, as he gazed upon the 
wreck of that once proud form. 

“Ts this indeed Hugh Lamonte?” ho exclaimed, advancing 
towards the couch. 

“ Who calls Hugh Lamonte ?” shouted the sick man, sternly ; 
“who calls him—the outcast—the robber? Who calls him, I say ? 
And who are you ?” fixing his wild, gleaming eyes upon the coun- 
tenance of the marquis. “Ah, Armande Montauban, I know 
you—I know you!” he uttered, fiercely, trying to spring upright, 
yet failing, from very weakness. ‘Don’t come near me, or I shall 
murder you! Where is Guidette’—where is she? You have 
hidden her from me! You have wedded her; and she was mine— 


mine! You stole her from me! I will have your blood !”’ 


He sank back, exhausted, with white lips. 

“Look—look, monsieur !”’ uttered the cure, springing to the side 
of the marquis,—“ look, M. Mery, the marquis is fainting!” 

And even as he spoke, the heavy fall of his friend attracted the 
physician’s attention. Consternation and alarm were visible in 
his features. 

“ Let us carry him out into another room—quick !” he said, 
excitedly. 

Together they bore him to an adjoining apartment, and thero 
commenced the application of restoratives. But some moments 
elapsed ere he betrayed signs of returning consciousness. Then 
he revived slowly, and for some time gazed fixedly upon the face 
of M. Mery. Then a low moan escaped his lips. 

“Gustave, I have seen my brother!” he uttered. 

“Your brother?’ echoed M. Mery, in astonished excitement. 

“Tt is truc! Itis Henri who lies there—my brother Henri 
Let me go to him.” 

“My dear friend, be calm, I command you,” urged the physi- 
cian, gently. 

“Tam calm; but I must go instantly. If he should dic—ah, 
save him, I entreat you !” 

Weak and trembling as he was, he made them assist him to re- 
enter the other apartment. They advanced towards the couch; 
there was a different sight there now. From the height of deli- 
rium, Hugh Lamonte was suddenly sinking into a stupor. His 
eyes were almost closed. Only faint, unintelligible murmurs broke 
from his lips at times. He did not see them approach. 

The cure and M. Mery cast glances at each other. The mar- 
quis comprehended them. 

. “You think he is dying, then?’ he asked. “ Ah, save him, 
Gustave! We were cnemies once—he and I. Let him live, that 
we may once more embrace one another !” 

“Be calm, my dear friend,” entreated the physician again, “and 
listen to the truth. No power on earth can save him now; he is 
sinking fast. But maintain your energies ; he may revive before 
death, with the possession of his fullreason. Let us await together 
this probable event.” 

“ Ah, Henri, mon frere!”” murmured the marquis, with indeseri- 
bable emotion,—“ my brother! that I should recognize you thus, 
afier all these years! See—sce, Gustave!” and he lifted the mat- 
ted hair from the temples of the unconscious man,—“ see where I 
struck him once! I knew the mark. Our father told me he 
would bear it to the grave—that sear.” 

It was a small, crescent-shaped cicatrice, that showed red and 
dark in contrast with the surrounding whiteness of the temple. 

“ How,” said M. Mery, in a low voice, “can this be your 
brother ?—this man, who, for twelve years, has dwelt within half 
a league of you, and who has only been known as a peasant ?” 

“ Ah, I recognize him but too well!” answered the marquis, 
sadly; “it is he—I know him now through the disguise that has 
served him so long. And did you not hear his words? He said 
I stole Guidette from him. Alas! it is but too true, though I was 
innocent of wrong. Henri—my brother—speak to me! say that 
we are friends once more!” 

Eagerly he leaned over the couch, with his eyes fixed upon the 
sick man’s face ; but he was not recognized. ‘There was no intel- 
ligence in that dying glance. 


It was nearly night. Hugh—or Henri, rather, had awakened 
from the dull stupor in which he had lain since the dawn. But it 
was only the sudden and fitful flare of the expiring flame of life. 
He lay, for an instant, glancing about the apartment ; then look- 
ing upwards, he encountered the regards of the good cure, who 
stood by the couch in silence. 

“Monsieur le cure, I recognize you,” he said. “Iam dying— 
is it not so?” 

“Tt is true,” answered the good man, mournfully. “ But there 
is yet time for confession and repentance.” 

“ Confession—repentance ! You know, then, that I have a con- 
fession to make—sins to repent of ?” 

“Tt is a work which every dying man has to do, my friend.” 

The cure knocked on the floor. The door opened, and the mar- 
quis and M. Mery entered. The former advanced towards the 
couch. 

“ Henri, my brother!” he uttered, in sorrowful tones. 

“Ha! you know me, then? I have betrayed myself at last— 
the brother who swore vengeance on the husband of Guidette ?” 
He raised himself, with main strength, upon his arm, and fiercely 
regarded the marquis. 

“ Ah, Henri, forgive me !’’ cried the grief-stricken man. 

“Never!” shouted Henri, madly. “I have been revenged on 
you; I have brought sorrow and darkness to your hearthstone, 
and I um satisfied! For the sake of your child—the angel who 
has smiled upon a wretched life, and touched an evil heart with 
her innocence,—for her sake I will atone, at this last hour, for the 
misery I have caused you. You shall be happy once more; but 
I will not forgive you for the wrong done to me—never—no, never !”’ 
And raising his clenched hand to heaven, he sealed the declaration 
with a fearful oath. 

[SEE ENGRAVING ON NEXT PAGE.] 

Then he sank down, exhausted. A shudder ran through every 
form within that chamber. 

“ Henri,” cried the marquis, throwing himself on his knees be- 
side the couch, “ recall those words, I conjure you! Listen to me. 
I knew not of the wrong I had done you, till it was too late. 
Guidette deceived me; she never told me that you loved her—that 
she was betrothed to you! I wedded her, thinking her free. But 
she was a curse tome. Ah, Henri, if you desired revenge, she 
was the fittest instrument 

The dying man’s eyes were fixed earnestly on his brpther’s face. 
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“Say it once more—once more !” he panted, eagerly ; “tell me 
again that you were innocent—that you knew not of our betrothal 
—that she deceived you, and was false to me !” 

“Jt is true. Listen, Henri; I swear it!” His face was pale; 
the tears streamed from his eyes; his clasped hands, uplifted, 
trembled. 

“Then pardon me, Armande, for the injustice I have done you,” 
faintly uttered Henri, extending his almost powerless hands, and 
seeking that of his brother,—* pardon me, and I shall die in 
peace !” 

The marquis clasped that wasted hand tenderly within his own. 
His tears fell upon it. 

“ Henri, I have nothing to forgive. We have both been unhap- 
py,” he uttered. 

“ Nay—you do not know the misery I have caused you. But I 
repent. It shall be confessed.” His voice grew weaker. “ Where 
is Rose ?” he asked. 

“ She is at the chateau. She has been ill; but, thanks be to 
Heaven, she is recovering!” answered the marquis, earnestly. 

“It is well. Give her my blessing, if she will receive it from 
me, when she knows all. I have been a wretch; but she has been 
an angel in my miserable home. Ah, if the prayers of one so 
good and pure as she could be offered to Heaven for my salvation, 
surely they would be heard! Ask her to forgive, and pray for me, 
Armande.” He paused, panting for breath, and unable, for a 
moment, to continue. There was a terrible and mournful silence 
in the room. Suddenly he regathered his wasting energies. 
“ Hear me, Armande, my brother, while I have strength left to 
make atonement. Beneath the hearth at the cottage, you will find 
an iron chest; it contains my confession!’ He paused again ; 
his strength was rapidly failing. A moment, and he resumed, 
turning once more his fast-obscuring eyes to his brother’s face. 
“Tt will tell you of your lost daughter—of Marguerite!” he 
gasped. 

“ Mon Dieu!—of Marguerite! Speak—speak, Henri!” cried 
the marquis, in terrible agitation ; “tell me—I divine it—confess, 
I implore you! He cannot tell it—he is dying! O, fora moment 
longer!” he said. “ Henri, tell me; breathe but one word ; what 
of Marguerite?’ He bent down nearer, waiting in awful sus- 
pense. 

The glazing eyes opened again. The lips moved. 

“« Armande, hear!” were the slow, painfully-whispered words. 

“ Rose—I stole her! Sheis—your child!” * * * * 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A DEADLY DEED FRUSTRATED. 


Ir was evening ; and, in the chamber of the young girl so lately 
reclaimed from the very portals of death, the deepest stillness 
reigned. Softly burned the shaded lamps, casting a subdued glow 
about the apartment, yet so disposed as to leave in shadow the 
curtained couch and its slumbering occupant. For Rose was 
sleeping calmly, so calmly, so quietly, that you might almost have 
thought her dead. The breath that floated from those pale lips 
was scarcely perceptible, though regular, so much had illness re- 
duced her strength. She slept, nor dreamed of danger. 

For the first time to-day, the invalid was left alone. The Coun- 
tess de Clairville had retired, for an hour’s rest, to her own apart- 
ment, and Mademoiselle Montauban, immediately after her exit, 
had also left the room. The marquis and M. Mery had been all 
day at the auberge. It was perfectly silent now—that chamber. 

But, suddenly, the door near the head of the couch was opened, 
noiselessly, and with slow and stealthy caution, from without. A 
tall, light-robed, ghost-like form glided in without a sound—ghost- 
like, except for the large, brilliant dark eyes that gleamed more 
wildly than ever to-night, and the crimson spot of excitement 
burning on either cheek, while all the rest of that face was ashy 
white. It was Helen Montauban! What more fitting time was 
there for her work of evil to be accomplished? None could wit- 
ness her now; none were near this place. And the tiny flask 
gieamed in the softened light, as she drew it from her bosom. 

One hand, holding the vial, was stretched forth to the silver cup 
set upon the stand by the bedside. Courage, and the work is done. 
Yet that guilty hand shook with fear, as, drop by drop, the poison 
was poured into the cup. And Helen Montauban glanced fear- 
fully towards the door by which she had entered; for it almost 
seemed, to her miserable, horror-struck fancy, that some one must 
be watching her. 

[SEE ENGRAVING ON PAGE 165.] 


A shadow had startled her. With a ghastly smile at her own 
nervousness, she silently mingled the poison with the night-drink 
of Rose; then, as noiselessly as she had entered, returned to her 
own room across the gallery. It was done! What had she to 
fear now? Who would ever dream, when the hour of death came, 
that such agency as this had been employed? Closing the door, 
she paced her chamber restlessly, with both hands clasped tightly 
against her heart, whose violent throbbings seemed to fill with 
clamorous sound this awful midnight silence. Listening in almost 
intolerable suspense, and pacing her apartment, she waited for 
some signal from the opposite chamber. 

A whole hour passed. Then there was a sound—a light step— 
in the gallery. It was the Countess de Clairville, returning to the 
bedside of Rose. Helen Montauban could endure this suspense 
no longer. She must see, with her own eyes, the conclusion of 
this tragedy. Emerging from her apartment, therefore, she joined 
the countess, as she entered the opposite door. 

“ Ah, my dear, is that you? Then you have been asleep, also?” 
said the countess, smiling. “But it is rather chilly to-night—do 
you not think so ?” 


“ Yes—it is cold,” uttered Helen Montauban, hoarsely,—“ it is 
cold!” and she shivered. ~ 

She drew near the fire, and crouched shudderingly over the 
broad blaze. The Countess de Clairville went to the couch of 
Rose, and bent over it for an instant. 

“The dear child is asleep, I think,” she said, presently, retarn- 
ing to the hearth. ‘“ How refreshing—how delightful it is for one 
to see her once more enjoying so gentle a slumber! Poor little 
Rose! she must be well nigh worn out with this fatiguing illness. 
I wonder,” the lady continued, seating herself by the hearth, oppo- 
site Mademoiselle Montauban,—‘‘I wonder how her father is 
down at the village? They thought he was dying this morning 
when the marquis went down. What asad thing it would have 
been if the father and daughter had both died!’ She spoke in 
subdued whispers. 

Mademoiselle Montauban bent lower over the blaze, warming 
her hands. 

“ And peculiar, too,” she returned, in a low tone. “ But we 
cannot be too careful of her, even now; for M. Mery says that, in 
her present feeble state, the least excitement or alarm might be 
fatal to her. I dread that. I think, suppose anything should hap- 
pen, after all our rejoicing? We must be so cautious! The least 


thing, you know,—the least thing might kill her!” 

She shook as she uttered these words ; her eyes were wild and 
strange. Those delicate, slender hands touched the flames, as she 
held them out, but she never knew it. 
upon her. 


A species of insanity was 
The protracted contemplation of this terrible deed, 


She turned and took up the silver cup on the stand. A min. 
gling of joy and horror the most intense, seized the murderess by 
the hearth. 

“ One moment, my dear madame,” said M. Mery, hastily, ris- 
ing and going towards her. ‘“ Let me give it to her.” 

He took the cup from the hand of the countess, glaneing back, 
as he did so, at Mademoiselle Montauban. Her brilliant eyes, 
fixed upon him with an awful fascination, were instantly averted, 
He stirred the contents of the cup slowly. 

“It appears to me,” he said, with fearful deliberation, “ that 
there is something here which will do our little invalid no good. 
I will remove it, if you please, madame, and bring something 
different.” And following the stealthy figure of Mademoiselle 
Montauban, as it glided from the apartment, he closed the door 
behind him. 


They were alone together in the gallery, lighted only by a single 
lamp, which but faintly revealed that ghostly form, moving swiftly 
towards the opposite chamber. But, quicker than lightning, his 
grasp was upon her arm. Her wierd, white face gleamed awfully 
upon him, through the dim twilight. But she spoke no word. 

“ Come with me.” 

It was all he said. There was no power of resistance in the 
form beside him. Rapidly those two descended the staircase. He 
entered the library, with her arm locked in his; then he closed 
and locked the door. He stood before her. She was very still— 
very white. Only those terrible eyes burned like live coals amid 
lifeless ashes. He held the cup in his hand; he made her look at it. 

“ You know what this is ?” he said. 

There was no answer. 

“You do know. You placed it 
there. I was a witness of the deed. 
Unhappy woman! What evil has 
that sweet child done to you? Would 
you murder your own sister—Margue- 
rite Montauban?” 

One moment the guilty woman 
gazed at him wildly. A gasp, a 
struggle, a faint cry, and she sank in 
awful convulsions at his feet. 

* * * * 


That was a fearful night which 
followed, but it was only the com- 
mencement of a season fraught with 
agony. The marquis returned to 
the chateau from the death-bed of his 
brother, to find Helen straggling be- 
tween life and death. For weeks 
she lay unconscious of everything 
about her; only coming out of the 
dull stupor that wrapt her, to fall, 
ever and anon, into those terrible 
convulsions, in which it seemed that 
nature must sink, worn out with the 
contest. The agitation produced by 
this circumstance, strange and sud- 
den as it was, and the death of his 
brother, would have been beyond his 
power to bear, had it not been for the 
inexpressible happiness which it was 
permitted him to enjoy in the discov- 
ery of his long-lost child. How 
would he have shuddered, had he 
known the fearful fate which that 
} sweet child had so narrowly escaped ! 


strong as were her nerves, had begun almost to tell upon her 
reason. 

“TI wonder if Hugh Lamonte is still living?” continued the 
countess. “It is a pity that he could not be brought up here ; but 
Jean Morel said they had declared it impossible to move him with 
safety. Besides, it would be dangerous to Rose, perhaps, if he 
were in her vicinity, for she would be more likely to gain some 
knowledge of his situation. Yet what a sorrowful thing it is that 
they cannot bid each other adieu !” 

At that moment, the door near the head of the couch was 
opened. Both the countess and Helen turned to see who entered. 
It was the physician, M. Mery. He paused by the bedside an 
instant, bent over Rose, and listened. Her respiration was calm 
and regular, though almost imperceptible. After regarding her a 
moment, he advanced silently towards the hearth. A chill struck 
through the guilty Helen. She had not expected him so soon, 
and the deed was yet unaccomplished ! 

“ Ah, M. Mery, is that you?” said the countess; and she bent 
eagerly forward. ‘ How is—” 

The physician placed a warning finger upon his lip. 

“Not too loud, my dear madame,” he whispered. 
over !” 

‘Ah, how sad!” The tears came into her eyes. 

M. Mery sat down, leaning his head upon his hand. He was 
very grave, to-night. Softly spoke a scarcely audible voice from 
the couch. The countess rose, and went thither. 

“ You are awake, my dear ?” she said, gently. “Ah, you have 
slept so nicely! And now, you are thirsty. Wait a moment, 
dear Rose.” 


“Tt is all 


Wl 


HUGH LAMONTE’S DYING CONFESSION. 


But the scenes enacted within the 
walls of the chateau that night were 


ee mercifully concealed from him. For- 
tunately for Helen Montauban, in 
the illness which succeeded the over- 
whelming denouement of the dark 
tragedy wherein she had taken so terrible a part, there was 20 
delirium, or her wretched secret would inevitably have been be- 
trayed ; and M. Mery, who tended her constantly, had destroyed 
all evidence of her guilt, of which, on that night, he had so provi- 
dentially been made aware by returning, unannounced, and enter- 
ing the apartment of the invalid just before the stealthy approach 
of the murderess. Hier illness he allowed all to attribute to the 
agitation, anxiety and excitement attendant on the late danger of 
Rose, trusting that, if she recovered, she would bitterly repent, in 
secret, her sinful attempt on her sister’s life, and unwilling to 
add to the shame and agony which she would feel by betraying her 
guilt. He could guess at the cause of her enmity towards Rose; 
for M. Mery was a shrewd man ; and he resolved to expedite the 
union of the lovers as much as was possible, that, in case the 
hatred of Helen should be still unsatisfied, the young girl might 
be safe from her reach, under the protection of her husband. 
Meanwhile, the burial of Henri took place. It was quiet, uno’ 
tentatious. He was laid in the family vault, to rest at last, after 4 
weary life of sorrow, of desperation, and of crime. Only the 
marquis and the immediate members of his family were made 
acquainted with the history of the unhappy man, in the records 
which he left behind him. Louis returned from Paris in time for 
this burial. Returned, in anticipation of his approaching mam 
riage day, to find his intended bride but just recovering from * 
dangerous illness, and Helen Montauban, as many believed, # 
the gates of death ; to learn the story of the strangely-chequered 
life of his deceased relative, and recognize, in his beloved Rose, * 
cousin, and the child so long mourned as lost by his uncle. What 
an astounding revelation was this 
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He had remained in ignorance, all this time, of the events so 
replete with awful interest, which were transpiring at the chateau, 
having received neither the letters announcing the danger of Rose, 
nor yet those sent to inform him of her safety. How intense were 
his mingled emotions of joy and sorrow awakened by these events ! 

From Rose was concealed all knowledge of the death of him 
whom she had believed to be her father ; and the funeral obsequies 
were conducted as quietly as possible, that, in her still feeble state 
of health, no agitating influence might retard the progress of her 
slow recovery. M. Mery positively forbade the least excitement 
at present. She was not even allowed to know the real danger of 
Helen, whose illness was represented to her in as favorable a 
manner as might be. 


M. Mery had persuaded the marquis to name an early day for 
the important ceremony, an agreement to which, it may be be- 
lieved, Louis was not slow to subscribe, though he was disap- 
pointed in that his cousin Helen would be unable to be present at 
the wedding. The good old physician declared that there had 
been sufficient mourning in the chateau, and he longed to behold 
its gloom broken up by a day of earnest rejoicing ; and what so 
favorable to this purpose as a marriage ? 

But, in the evening preceding the bridal day, the marquis called 
Rose to him in the library, and after some remarks, carcless and 
insignificant enough in themselves, but accompanied by a manner 
that betrayed the emotion agitating him, he said, suddenly : 

“ Rose, my child, you have loved your father?” 

“O yes, monsieur!’’ she replied, earnestly, and with tears stand- 
ing in her eyes. 

“And you have also loved me, Rose?”’ His voice trembled, 
despite his efforts to control himself. 

“ Ah, my friend, my benefactor, what have you been to me but 
a second father ?” 

He seated himself beside her. 

“It is sweet, my child, to hear you say this—ah, you do not 
know how sweet tome! Rose, did I not tell you, once, that I 
lost, fourteen or fifteen years ago, a child—a lovely, gentle infant, 
whose picture you have seen in the saloon,—a child who was 
stolen from me ?” 

“Yes, mensieur.” 

“ And I have told you that you were what that child would be 
now if she were living. It is why you have ever been so dear to 
me. Ah, many a time, Rose, I have clasped you in my arms with 
an emotion of tenderness which, even had you felt, you could not 
have comprehended! For my child—my Marguerite—my pearl— 
resembled her mother—her sweet mother, my wife, and you were 
the image of both mother and child. And that night when you 
first came hither, when Helen brought you down to the saloon, in 
your white robes, and gleaming jewels, and with your soft hair 
floating about your slender form as hers did, then I was struck 
almost dumb! It was as if I had beheld a vision of her; for in 
every glance and motion, in your very dress and ornaments, you 
were the living copy of my beautiful and beloved wife, as I met 
her at the altar, on the night of our bridal. 

“ And now, listen, Rose. I have called you hither to give you 

a brief sketch of events connected with that portion of my own 
history contained within the last thirty years of my life, and that 
sketch will include the history of others beside myself. Of all 
the trouble which I have known since childhood, the greatest has 
been crowded into the space of time which has elapsed since I first 
beheld and loved the magnificent—the beautiful and haughty Gui- 
dette Romani. She was an Italian by birth, lovely, winning, fas- 
cinating and deceitful. But I was a boy of twenty, warm-hearted, 
frank, and confiding. I thought she was all that was good and 
perfect, and I gave my heart to her—the protege of my mother. 
We had been reared and educated together—Guidette and I—from 
childhood. But I had a brother—Henri; handsome, dark, and 
proud he was, a prince among his fellows. And he, too, loved 
Guidette, though I knew it not; for his affection for her was con- 
fided to none but herself. His fiery and passionate nature assimi- 
lated with hers, they sympathized with each other, they compre- 
hended each other’s tastes and feelings. It is enough to say that 
they were betrothed in secret, just previous to his departure from 
France, on a journey from which he was not to return for three 
years. Of this betrothal, as well as of his affection for her, I was 
profoundly ignorant, as well as the others of our family. 

“ And still I nursed my love for her, and dared to believe—nay, 
I had no slight reason to believd, that it was returned. With the 
consent and approval of my parents, I declared to her my love, 
and sought her hand in marriage. I was accepted. Ah, Rose, I 
do not wonder that you start in horror! Faithless to my brother, 
disregarding the sacred character of their mutual vows, she re- 
ceived the affection I felt for her with a blushing assurance of its 
being reciprocated Fool that I was! But she was crafty and 
cunning ; she slighted the younger brother for the elder—the sol- 
dier for the heir. We were married, and the ceremony had been 
only just completed, when my brother entered ! 

“I will spare you the scene that followed. Sufficient to say, 
my brother swore a terrible revenge. I was dumb with astonish- 
ment, and before I could collect myself so far as to enter into the 
necessary process of explanation, he was gone—gone, without 
hearing a word of my defence, and believing me an active partner 
im the treachery of the wretched Guidette. It was too late for 
reparation. Henri had disappeared; he was gone, and none 
knew, thereafter, the place of his abode. But it was believed that 
he died shortly afterwards; but it was not so. These papers,” 
and he pointed to the contents of an iron box beside him, “tell 
me that Henri—that my brother became the chief of a horde of 
smugglers and banditti, infesting the south and west of France.” 

Here the voice of the good marquis failed for an instant, but 
soon he resumed : 


“ A few years—a few unhappy years I passed with my wife. 
Then she died, leaving one child—Helen. The period of my 
mourning was brief. Within three years I married again, and 
this time it was the purest and loveliest being on earth whom I 
wedded. It was Marguerite—my beloved, gentle Marguerite, 
your—” 

He paused suddenly again. The tears gathered in his eyes. 
He clasped Rose tenderly to his heart, and kissed her. She 
wept. 

« Ah,” she cried, tremblingly, “why is it that I feel such an 
interest in this sweet Marguerite? How you must have loved 
her !” 

The marquis averted his face an instant. Then he proceeded : 

“One child blessed this second and most happy union. The 
two years succeeding her birth were filled with the deepest happi- 
ness that I believe is given man to know on earth. Then, alas! 
my beautiful wife died. It was but a few months after that her 
child disappeared. My little Marguerite was lost! Search was 
in vain; she could not be found. You have heard of this. I will 
not enter upon the event in detail. I was left, as it were, alone— 
a wretched and sorrow-stricken man. 


indeed, I almost forgot her existence. But 1 was roused from this 
state. I saw the folly and the sin of wasting the life which Provi- 
dence had given, in ungrateful repinings. I took my little Helen 
in my arms, and resolved thenceforth to act by her the part of a 
father, and strive to receive with humility and submission the lot 


which Heaven, in its own wisdom, had awarded me. Since then, 
I have lived a quict, secluded life, but not an unhappy one; for I 
bowed to a bigher will than my own. 


“Tt is within these two last months, Rose, that I have discov- 
ered what became of my little Marguerite. She was stolen from 
me by my own brother, Henri. You start, Rose, and turn pale. 
It was so; it was his revenge. He would have taken Helen, the 
child of her whom he had loved so madly; but he knew that I 
loved my youngest darling the best—that I idolized the daughter 
of my lost Marguerite ; and he took the youngest. He reared her 
as his own. He brought her into this neighborhood, after an ab- 
sence of two years, during which time she had grown and altered 
beyond recognition, though, when I met her, I saw a likeness to 
my wife. Yet I never suspected. He dwelt, a solitary man, with 
this little orphan child, whose mother—his wife—they said was 
dead. He lived not more than half a league from this very dwell- 
ing. There my child, unrecognized, expanded into a lovely wo- 
manhood. She was—” 

He was interrupted, in his hurried and agitated recital, by a 
faint cry from Rose. She sprang up, with clasped hands and 
quivering lips. 

“O, tell me—tell me who it was!” she cried. ‘ Speak !—it 
was—” 

“ My child—my daughter!” uttered the marquis, extending his 
arms to embrace her; “behold her—for they called her—£ose 
Lamonte 

“ Ah, my father!” And with the soft utteranee of that dear 
name, she fainted upon his breast. 

* * * 


For years I mourned, and | 
refused to find solace. I even neglected my remaining child— | 


HELEN MONTAUBAN PREPARING THE FATAL POTION. 


It is time for our narrative to close. Perhaps the’ reader’s 
patience has wearied long since. Romances, we are well aware, 
seldom extend beyond the lover’s confession, leaving the imagina - 
tion of the reader to work out a happy and peaceful conclusion; 
in this case, however, it has been necessary to record certain 
events of some importance preceding that conclusion, in order to 
make our story intelligible ; and we trust that the latter portion 
of it has not failed to excite interest, merely because prolonged 
beyond the usual climax of stories in general. 

As a matter of course, Rose—no, Marguerite, and Louis, were 
united. And though Marguerite mourned still, with a child’s 
affection, the loss of him whom she had hitherto regarded as a 
parent, yet her heart turned, with natural love, to her true father ; 
and the regard which she had ever felt for him, while her relation- 
ship to him was yet unknown, expanded and deepened now into 
that holiest and tenderest of sentiments—a daughter’s affection. 

Louis was not the less pleased with his bride, it may be credit- 
ted, now that he had in herarelative. His ‘“ Marguerite des Mar- 
guerites ” was only dearer. 

Helen Montauban, as soon as her health became re-established, 
entered a convent, to enter upon her noviciate ; and when it was 
expired, assumed the veil, that shut her from a world grown hate- 
ful to her. The frustration of her evil design upon her sister was 
too much for her to bear; and though, thanks to the mercy of 
M. Mery, her guilt remained a secret from all save himself, yet 
she could not endure to meet daily with those whose happiness 
continually reminded her of the fate alike of her love and her 
revenge. None knew why she entcr- 
ed the convent, save M. Mery. Per- 
suasion had availed nothing, and a 
nun she became. 

Francis Egerton returned to Paris, 
where, in a year or two, he married 
happily.*"Do not think him fickle, 
reader; he was like the rest of man- 
kind, and not the worse, perhaps, 
for that. . 

Jacques Leroux, shortly after the 
death of his former leader, returned 
to the neighborhood of the Chateau 
Montauban, and entered in the ser- 
vice of Louis d’Artois, whom ho 
served faithfully, and who rewarded 
him well for his many services. 

And now, reader, adieu! 


THE MONSTER STEAMSHIP. 

There is now being constructed on 
the shore of the Isle of Dogs, in the 
river Thames, opposite to the town 
of Deptford, an enormous iron fabric 
which has recently begun to assume 
the proportions of a ship. Unlike 
other ships, it has not been cradled 
in docks, or suspended upon frame- 
work, but is built on the solid earth. ° 
It is a difficult task to impart an idea 
of magnitude by description, and in 
describing this vessel, we can do lit- 
tle more than give the actual meas- 
urements, and leave the reader to 
judge for himself. The length of the 
new steamer is to be 680 fect; her 
breadth 8&3 feet; and her depth 60 
feet. She will be about double the 
length of the largest vessel now afloat. 
Some fifty or sixty large four or five 
story brick houses might be stowed 
away, out of sight, within her outer 
walls. Itis estimated that she will be 
able to float a weight, including en- 
gines, machinery, coals, cargo, ete., 
of twenty-five thousand tons—which 
is six times the tonnage of the larg- 
est man-of-war. The walk of about 
a quarter of a mile in length, around 
this immense vessel, is a very inter- 
esting one. She is surrounded by a 
hundred portable forges, by means of which the bolts, at a white 
heat, are driven through the iron plates; and the clank of the 
hammers is deafening. The steamer is divided into ten compart- 
ments, separated from each other by water-tight walls of iron, so 
that in case one should be filled with water, the others would sus- 
tain the vessel. With a further view to safety, the outer coating 
of the vessel is built double below low water-mark, so that if one 
covering is fractured, the other and inner one presents a second 
safeguard. In case of necessity, moreover, the water can be let 
in between these coverings to the weight of two thousand tons, to 
serve as ballast. This extraordinary vessel is intended for com- 
mercial and emigrant purposes, and for the performance of long 
voyages—perhaps to India, China, Australia and Japan. She 
will be able to carry twelve thousand tons of coal in her hold, 
which it is expected will be more than sufficient to circumnavigate 
the globe. An indispensable condition to a profitable voyage is a 
tolerably quick passage ; and in the construction of this leviathan, 
no pains have been spared to secure all the modern improvements 
of model. Besides this, she will carry with her the greatest pro- 
pelling power in the world. Her engines will have cylinders 
eighteen feet long, six feet in diameter, and weighing twenty eight 
tons each. She will be propelled both by paddles and by screw. 
Her paddle engines will be fed by forty furnaces, generating steam 
equivalent to one thousand horse power, and her screw engines to 
sixty furnaces, supplying steam to the amount of 1500 horse 
power. She will carry no sails. The ship will cost probably half 
a million pounds. She is to have ten thousand tons of iron plates, 
and above three million bolts and rivets. She will be fitted to 
carry a thousand first class passengers, and as many second class. 
Her saloons will be roomy apartments, ten or fifteen feet high. 
She is expected to save twenty or thirty days on the voyage to 
Australia, and if she answers the ends of her proprietors in this 
respect, she will command freight and passengers upon her own 
terms. As soon as completed, the earth will be dug away as close- 
ly as possible to where she stands, the water from the river let in, 
and ym will be forced into the water, broadside on, by means of 


hydraulic engines.—Port 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
LITTLE SNOW-FLAKE, FALL. 


BY CALE DUNN. 


The little snow flakes fall, 
And melt upon the pane, 
While all around the russet ground 
Is growing white again. 
Fall, fall, fall, 
Little snow flake bright ; 
Fall until the russet earth 
Is mautled o'er with white. 


Across the village strect 
A cottage stands aloof, 
There's joy within, and children’s din,— 
Snow gathers on the roof. 
Fall, fall, fall, 
Silver snow-flake bright, 
Fall until the cottage roof 
Is covered o'er with white. 


Two little ones are there, 
A-looking at the enow; 
Two little girls, in chestnut curls, 
With sweet cheeks all a-glow. 
Fall, fall, fall, 
Tiny snow-fiake bright ; 
Fall until thore little eyes 
Sce nothing out but white. 


With heart oer-brimmed with joy, 
Along the shining street, 
A whistling lad, attired in plaid, 
Gambols with nimble feet. 
Fall, fall, fall, 
Little snow-flake bright; 
Fall until his little shoes, _ 
Are covered o'er with white. 


The cheery sound of bells 
Comes floating through the flakes ; 
How sweet the spell, when music's swell 
Upon our day-dream breaks! 
Fall, fall, fall, 
Little snow-flake bright ; 
Fall until the sleigh runs smooth 
Upon a bed of white. 


O, little snow-fiake, fall! 
And whiten all the earth, 
That eyes may beam—that hearts may dream, 
Of nothing else but mirth. 
Fall, fall, fall, 
Silver enow-flake bright; 
Fall until the russet earth 
Is mantled o'er with white. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


FREDERIC BARBAROSSA. 


BY FRANCIS W. BUTMANN. 


TRAVELLING a few years since in Germany, the following tale 
was related to me one stormy night, by a German friend imbued 
with traditionary spirit. If any of the weird interest be lost to 
the reader, let him consider that he does not crouch low with one 
solitary companion, in the vast hall of a ruined fortress that 
beetled over a bottomless lake among the highest places of the 
Reisengebirge ; no fitful fire flashes up over great scale armors 
hanging on mouldering walls, till in their glittering, sinuous vi- 
brations they seemed like shining monsters instinct with life ; no 
snowy hand, now and then disturbing the brands, sends from its 
ancestral diamond a shower of radiant, prismatic lights across his 
vision ; nor does he, while watching a fascinating face, receive it 
through the medium of a foreign tongue, which always lends a 
magic enhancement to the simplest recital. The wind howled 
through all the story as I heard it, and all the mountain, mid- 
night storm dashed against our ghost-haunted shelter with a bitter 
strength. 

“It may hare been from this very strong-hold,” said my com- 
panion, “that Frederic Barbarossa, our great and valiant emper- 
or, in the twelfth century, set out with a mighty host of retainers, 
swelling the number as he went gloriously on, till, planting his 
standard in the Vale of Ronceval beyond the Alps, he summoned 
his Italian vassals to pay their homage. The Ghibellincs flocked 
to their liege lord, the Guclfs spurned the summons and scourged 
the messengers ; and to subdue these refractory subjects, the em- 
peror began his victorious campaigns. Burning and devastating 
the lesser cities, before attacking Milan, he at last encamped be- 
fore the strongly fortified Tortona, which he razed to the ground 
and abandoned to piliage. Penctrating the heart of the city with 
his conquering legions and dispersing them in many various di- 
rections, he at last, with only a handful of brave followers, enter- 
ed the church of St. Angelo. As they came from the roaring, 
shouting streets, into a noiseless quarter, and then into the 
church itself, into the sacred stillness of the holy place, with its 
few candles dimly burning in a vast, gentle twilight, and its deli- 
cate incense slowly enrolling them in a fragrant atmosphere, they 
were struck to an answering silence—and resting the points of 
their naked swords, suffered them to drip their bloody sweat upon 
the cold, stone pavement, while they gazed around. 

“ Suddenly the little mass bells tinkled, the organ sent forth a 
rolling peal of harmony, a dazzle of insufferable brilliancy shot 
athwart the church, disclosing a motionless array of white-robed 
priests, and all again was as instantly submerged in the sombre, 
quiet twilight. Hardly had they awoke from a transitory amaze- 
ment, when piercing shrieks filled their ears, and bursting in from 
another part of the church, a girl, followed by a band of soldiers, 


rushed madly on; they were aware of her mantle of brilliant 
crimson and blue streaming across their eyes, and she fell at the 
feet of the emperor. With a gentleness characteristic of the 
bravest men, Frederic Barbarossa raised her in his arms and turn- 
ed to confront her persecutors, but not a soldicr of them was to 
be seen, and from the fiery clashing of swords and loud cries of 
angry voices, a dead, echoless silence filled the church, while 
looking up, so says the chronicle, Frederic and his followers be- 
held a cluster of white wings and angelic countenances slowly 
circling higher and higher through the vast central arch, while 
sweet, distant music fell as slowly downward like a wreath of su- 
pernatural song. It was fitting, added the chronicle, that Beatrix 
should have been thus made known to Frederic by heavenly infla- 
ences. Having discovered from the agitated girl that she was the 
daughter of his most faithful friend, the Franche Comte, Rein- 
hold of Burgundy, and that she had been tarrying at the court of 
Tortona, the emperor, as soon as possible, restored her to her 
father. It is fair to conjecture that now and then thinking of 
Beatrix, who was said to be the most beautiful woman in the 
known world, he continued on his victorious career. 

“A year passed, and the emperor, who frequently went abroad 
alone in order to observe his people, was climbing, one dark 
night, over a steep mountain side, while all his mind was full of 
one only thought and name. The wind was up, and whistling in 
the pines—the pointed leaves of every wayside uttered drearily, 
as they rustled, the one word—Beatrix. All the mountain 
brooks, as they foamed beside his path, seemed to cry out strange 
sentences which only his ear could interpret, and the cawing 
crows, as they wheeled from their dizzy perches above some 
mountain tarn, turned, suddenly screaming the same word in his 
ears—Beatrix ! 

“ All at once, a chorus of wild voices from the very mountain 
crest, swept down on the blowing winds, and at the same moment 
all the air seemed alive with rushing forms. He could dimly de- 
scry flashing eyes and floating locks sail by him, garments stream- 
ing along indistinct in the darkness like the ragged clouds of a 
tempest, and cold fingers clasped quickly over his and gone 
again ; blasts of hot breath panted across his lips, and quick, elec- 
tric sparks of fire flashed from the point of every needle of the 
pines. As he rapidly advanced, the noisy whirl of air above his 
head caused him to look up where lay a cloud shedding a pale, 
gray light which showed him that he stood on the narrow path 
between two mighty precipices, over which the least inadvertent 
movement might dash him to atoms. The cloud seemed to float 
across and remain motionless above the chasm, accompanied by 
a great angry wheeling of wings and winds, and as it grew slowly 
brighter there was disclosed, through the vaporous texture, the 
apparition of a woman wringing her hands distractedly, but whose 
face was indistinct; and having gradually descended the abyss, 
the cloud and its apparition rose in wheeling spirals and streamed 
far away on the blast. Resolutely folding his arms, Frederic Bar- 
barossa abandoned himself to the fates that had brought him hith- 
er, and looked steadfastly before him, revolving in his mind for 
what purpose he was thus made the sport of invisible elements. 
One thing alone seemed certain, that some great danger hung 
over Beatrix, but of what nature he could not divine, nor did he 
even know where she was, for since her father’s death, while he 
was engrossed by absorbing state matters, she had slipped unac- 
countably from his sight, and at the very time when he prepared 
to make her an offer of his heart and empire, she was nowhere to 
be found. It must not be thought that the emperor idly mourned 
this mischance; on the contrary, messengers and scouts had 
scoured the whole of Europe for a twelve-month, and as yet 
im vain. 

“Now, as the chroniclers of the time declare, the Countess 
Beatrix was a maiden of the most excellent beauty, so that am- 


bassadors, on the fame of this,came from many realms to behold 
her. Tall and slender as the ash, she was most frequently attired 
in a white robe closed at the throat. Her hair, which was long 
and exceedingly abundent, was of that peculiar darkness where 
gold seems to be braided thread for thread with black, and she 
wore it streaming loose from a coronet of rubies. She had eyes 
dark, large and tender, which glowed beneath brows whose arch 
was not to be painted, and illuminated a countenance where 
transparent olive had frozen to chill crimson on the cheek, and 
characterized by features cast in the mould of {in empress. Thus, 
when sought in marriage for an oriental monarch, was she de- 
scribed by the lords, whose advances on the part of their sovereign, 
she had repulsed. 

“To return to the emperor. As he stood looking westward, a 
ball of fire shot by, as if driven from an arrow far above his head, 
and speeding on and on, separated the leagues of darkness as it 
flew. In a broad track after the path of the ball, was left a stream 
of light like ghostly sunshine walled on either side by darkness, 
and as if the light were a thread, one end of which the emperor 
held, the ball flashed onward across all the German lands and riv- 
ers till it suddenly ended over a plain in Burgundy. Though all 
the German land was thickly peopled, and though the regions of 
Burgundy were most fruitful and populous, no living soul, no 
tree, nor shrub, nor any dwelling, met the emperor’s eye, as, en- 
dowed with more than carthly vision, he gazed down the stretch- 
ing vista of light, till toward the end, one single town rose up 
square and gray, bathed in a soft, undreamed-of sunshine and 
framed like a picture in the b'ackness of the night around its own 
atmosphere. 

“ Looking intently, the emperor could have sworn to the locali- 
ty, even if—gazing from the single, lofty window, holding forth her 
arms imploringly to him so far away, with unutterable sadness in 
her shining eyes—he had not beheld Beatrix. She tore from her 


hair a rich blue blossom, and flung it toward him. It might have 


been a dream, but he felt his fingers clasp over the stem as he 
caught it, and instantly full gray clouds swept down from the 
lands behind the tower, driving blasts of rain and hail and wind 
dashed against it, and all the fury and bitterness of the stormy 
darkness closed round and obliterated the lane of light. For one 
moment the whole mountain where he stood was on fire with 
splendor, and then from the contrast plunged as instantly into a 
more than midnight blackness, 

“In a thought the emperor understood the vision, and formed 
his determination ; but it was impossible to move from so preca- 
rious a situation, and therefore he resolved to wait in his constrain- 
ed posture for the morning light. But a touch, cold and steady, 
was laid on his wrist; eyes full of iridescent brightness glared 
closely into his, and tangles of unseen hair swept his forehead. 
The touch drew him on slowly yet imperiously, and the air, before 
crowded with similar identities, became clear and vacant, while 
loud thunder echoed and rattled round about, and sharp light- 
nings pierced the clouds far beneath him. When the guidance 
ceased, he knew not—but with sunrise he awoke in his own royal 
bed, and would have pronounced it alla dream, had not the rich 
blue blossom, still unfaded, remained in his hand. 

“ For my own part,” said my companion, “I incline to the 
belicf that Barbarossa had unconsciously plucked the flower him- 
self as he went along, but so do not the old traditions, and there 
is still a shield of the emperor extant, which bears a blue blos- 
som upon a field argent. However all that may be, in a few 
hours, mandates were sent summoning the service of countless 
vassals, and in a week’s time the emperor led a bold and tireless 
force towards Burgundy. The castle before which he encamped, 
belonging to William, Count of Burgundy, the uncle of Beatrix, 
was strong and well defended, and thus twenty days had elapsed 
before any irreparable breach was made in its walls, and as yet ho 
knew not, save from his vision in the mountains that Beatrix was 
here imprisoned by that uncle. All the emperor’s army wondered 
at his vigor in this unexplained siege, yet they nevertheless per- 
formed their part nobly. One midnight, having laid the plan for 
a fresh attack, he was encouraging his men in the trenches, when 
a torch gleamed from the high lattice of a tower, and Beatrix her- 
self, as he had seen her from the mountain, stood there, lighting 
the besiegers. Waving his helmet and scarf, Frederic broke the 
stillness of the night with a song they had sung together in Italy, 
and like a silvery echo her voice from the height replied, till has- 
tily the torch was extinguished, the lattice closed, the voice silent, 
and she was gone. 

“ Rather from a whim than any sounder reason, when the em 
peror had protected Beatrix in the church, and during all the 
months of that Italian campaign, till he was able to return her to 
her father, and while he had given her a duchess for a companion, 
ho had enforced concealment of his rank on all about her; and so 
thoroughly were his orders obeyed, that she only knew him as the 
bravest lieutenant of a brave master, and never dreamed of any 
imperial increase of splendor possible to the one she had invested 
with a panoply of virtue, beauty and courage. The affairs of the 
siege were in this state when, one morning, a truce was called by 
the besieged, which being granted, the portcullis was raised, and 
the German army with their emperor, beheld Count William 
standing beneath, with the Lady Beatrix, clad most gorgeously. 
In aloud voice the count, addressing himself to Frederic, said 
that the Lady Beatrix, believing that Barbarossa the emperor, 
was directing his forces against her uncle’s castle to obtain tho 
rich fief he might dream accompanied her, hand, and wishing to 
avoid such cruel bloodshed, she here swore that though the em- 
peror might be able to possess himself of any land she held, she 
would never, with her own knowledge, become his wife, so help 
her Mary the mother of God and the patron of all virginity ! 
As he said these words holding a crucifix toward Beatrix, she 
clasped her hands before it and bowed her head in assent, Fred- 
eric stepped boldly forward and begged the countess to consider 
ere she took the oath, and to suffer ari ambassador to plead tho 
imperial cause before her. But with a shade of troubled doubt 
flitting across her face, that he should thus urge the cause of one 
whom she deemed another, a shade quickly breaking into a trust- 
ing smile, she answered, in a voice sufficing to reach his ears : 

“« The oath is taken.’ 

“« Nevertheless,’ said Frederic, with a lordly wave of his hand, 
‘let the conference be broken up, the truce is at an end, we re- 
commence the siege !’ 

“ And at sundown the castle lay black and smoking in ruins, 
its defenders prisoners, and the Countess Beatrix in the imperial 
tent. 

“The emperor raised the curtain and entered. Starting, Bea- 
trix sprung to the centre of the place and stood doubtfully gazing 
at him. 

Beatrix 

«Frederic !’ 

“ And they rushed into each other’s arms. This was their con- 
fession of love, this their betrothal. 

“« Beatrix,’ said Frederic, by-and-by, ‘didst take that oath 
from any hope of this most blessed moment ?” 

“*Nay, from no positive hope, but I could love no master of 
thine.’ 

“« And what thoughtest thou when I took up the emperor's 
cause 

“«Q, I feared I had been weak and vain,’ she answered, laugh- 
ing, ‘and that thy heart was doubtless entangled in the yellow 
locks of some German lady.’ 

“¢ And could a knight, whose only empire was his sword, prove 
forgetful of the beauty that emperors had sought in vain?’ said 
Frederic. 

“Later in the evening, a vassal, one Wolfgang Von Zabr, 
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brought in the evening cordials upon a golden salver; pausing 
before entering the tent, he dropped into every glass a small pas- 
tile. The merry circle drank and parted, and Frederic taking the 
honorary guard without the countess’s tent, assured himself that 
all at last was sure and safe and blessed. 

“The cordial was drugged, and he slept upon his post. The 
morning came at last, when waking to the sense that his draught 
on the night before had been tampered with, he indignantly order- 
ed a roll of certain officers scarcely trustworthy, to be called. 
Wolfgang Von Zahr was alone missing, and on looking towards 
his quarter of the encampment, both the ensign and tents of that 
worthy were wanting. On searching the tent so faithfully guard- 
ed by the emperor, the Countess Beatrix was not to be found, and 
no tracks of the villain and his booty were discernible. With 
his heart for the first time and so suddenly, full of despair, 
Frederic ordered the tents to be struck, the treasure and prisoners 
secured, and the march to be resumed. Perhaps trusting in the 
intervention of unknown aid once more, the emperor did not stir 
so vigorously as he might, but burning with shame, and anger, 
and grief, he left his cause to chance. 

“But whoever would have the gods help them, let them first 
help themselves ; and mountain sprites scorned to lend their aid 
in this case, where insufficient mortal means had been tried. Sev- 
eral fierce engagements in which he was invariably victorious, 
took place with the vassals of the intractable count ere the Bur- 
gundian territory was left behind, but finally, after many days’ 
weary toil, a halt was ordered on a mountain top, within the Ger- 
man border. 

“Leaving his army to the care of others, the emperor, little 
consonant with their relaxation and jollity, wandered unattended 
away, spurning with his spurred heel the pebbles as he went, till, 
as he moved downward to the river’s bed and through the valley, 
all things seemed suddenly to awaken his energies and sing joy- 
ful promises to his hope. Stopping a moment at a wayside cross, 
he registered in his heart a vow, to accomplish which, all his abil- 
ities and resources would be tasked in the search for Beatrix. 
Scarcely had he sworn it, when suddenly there leaped across his 
path a lean, gray wolf, who bounded away into the great caverns 
beyond the valley, having brought a good omen of strength, and 
the emperor continued to descend. 

“Tt had seemed to him as if from the moment he made the vow 
that a cloud of mist and foam on the left kept pace with him in 
his downward path. It was the ‘Spectre of the Hills,’ who, 
stealing on a silent way, always blessed solitary travellers, say the 
traditions. Absorbed in his reverie, Frederic felt rather than saw 
the undulating motion of his companion, and ‘the continual toss 
and splash of white garments as the spectre unceasingly threw 
over his arm the snowy folds that otherwise would have impeded 
the wearer's progress. At last, vexed at the interruption of his 
thoughts, the emperor boldly faced the apparition, but with 
a leap and a splash of foam, it had vanished, and nothing was 
there but the mountain brook, as it fell from a lofty height, tum- 
bling and laughing away into the dark woods. Gazing at the cas- 
cade, the emperor saw it grow transparent, disclosing a rosy, fe- 
male form of the most perfect undraped symmetry, her gauzy 
scarf looped high over her shoulders and floating away in the cur- 
rent of the fall, to where harebells and orchis fringed its end. 

“Drawing back with rosy fingers the showers of golden curls 
from a face of radiant and bewitching splendor, she hung thus in 
the transparent falls, and gazed with smiling fascination upon 

him. Above her, myriad floating forms and rainbow tints caught 
life, shifting and changing with every breath, while from far with- 
in the rocks, dripping like honey through every crevice, and 
echoing within the hollows of every water-drop, the delectable 
strains of the zauber-flote wound in and out, encircling her with 
asphere of magic music. Gradually the shape faded to indis- 
stinctness within the fall, while the music waned with her, and all 
the airy sprites rose gently and floated off among the white clouds 
of heaven. It was the ‘ Witch of the Waterfall,’ and whoever was 
endowed with her beatific vision, all his life before him was to be 
& tissue of successful expleits, and all his most golden anticipa- 
tions to become realities. Far above him on the lofty heights, the 
Seattered tents of his army sparkled white against the blue sky ; 
here, knightly sports were in practice; there, jovial games of 
those rude ages sent faint shoutings on the wind, and still else- 
where the men were \hammering gaily at the temporary forge, 
singing as they wrought, the songs of the fatherland. None had 
seen the lustre disclosed to him, and with a heart too light to per- 
ceive the fatigue of climbing, he regained the camp, and in a few 
days the hosts wound on their way again. 

“Returning to his capital, pressing state matters compelled the 
emperor’s stay for a time, during which he employed every means 
really to obtain information concerning Beatrix—ostensibly to 
bring the traitor, Wolfgang Von Zahr, to justice. Endeavoring 
‘0 reconcile many conflicting interests, that now presented them- 
selves in his empire, the strictest secrecy, it may well be imagin- 
ed, was necessary in his councils. Each of his advisers’ were 
trusty and true as steel ; judge then, of his and their astonish- 
ment, when all their plans and diplomacy had become the open 
talk of the court. For some weeks it continued, and every pro- 
ceeding that was calculated to produce disturbance was divulged, 
till half of the empire was set by the cars through the means of 
this secret agency. As yet all efforts to discover the cause had 
failed, and as no words spoken in the council chamber were safe, 
the emperor resolved to take the affair into his own hands. He 
rightly judged that Von Zahr was a creature of the usurping 
Count of Burgundy, whose castle had so lately been destroyed ; 
and that, through some prior collusion, he had carried off Beatrix, 
and even, perhaps, made away with her, in order that there might 
be no legal obstacle in the path of her uncle. 


“Therefore, with a daring stroke of clemency, the emperor 
commanded, in the midst of a great banquet, that the ci-devant 
Count of Burgundy should be freed from his chains, brought into 
the imperial presence and robed with a new title and fresh honor. 
Surprised as were all the guests, each vied with the other in 
attention to the count, and the feast went on as smoothly as be- 
fore. . Among the guards was one added shortly after the last 
campaign, a bold Swabian, who, clothed in complete armor, stood 
at the vestibule, or moved with his lofty stature imposingly 
among the crowd, as he fulfilled some mandate of the emperor. 
For sometime Frederic’s voiceless suspicions had rested on this 
man, and as he several times observed the count and he inter- 
change glances, he felt his suspicions to be partially confirmed, 
and finally sending him down into the saloon to request the pres- 
ence of the Count of Burgundy by the throne, he watched him 
narrowly. 

“Neither looking to the right nor left, the guard strode towards 
the count. It must have been a long formula of invitation he 
extended to that noble, ere turning, he loomed back, followed by 
the count and rendcring him almost invisible behind his own 
mighty Swabian shadow. There were several great stone columns 
in the hall, which supported the vaulted ceiling, and in one of these 
was carved a niche in the exact shape of a gigantic knight in 
armor, and here had formerly stood a bronze statue, which having 
been accidentally broken, was now removed. Tausing briefly 
in his onward course, the guard leaned a moment beside this col- 
umn as he exchanged a word with a courtier, in such a manner 
as to obscure the emperor’s view of the count. When he again 
moved forward, the count was not following him. Instantly the 
emperor rose, and those courtiers who were at a loss to know 
why, when all the nation was in such perplexity, so gorgeous a 
banquet had been given, and who had hung with suspense on 
every imperial movement, rose with him. The occurrence did 
not escape the guard’s eye, who, steadily gazing from his closed 
visor at the emperor, fell slowly back against the column and into 
the very niche and posture of the armed knight, and thus seemed 
ready to ward off the blows of his angry, approaching lord. All 
the court turned at this moment and followed with their eyes the 
emperor down the hall. 

“ Sparkling with anger, his drawn sword in his hand, Frederic 
drew near, raised his arm to the shoulder of the guard no less 
gigantic than himself, and tore him from his niche. The armor 
clashed and rattled in his hand as he held it up and shook it—to 
the horror of all the court it was empty! The emperor never 
stayed to search for the secret spring which had thus afforded es- 
cape, but turning to his courtiers, whose faces were aghast with 
superstitious terror, he called loudly for a sledge-hammer, which 
being at last brought, he showered a host of mighty blows against 
the column. In a few moments, beneath the pressure of the 
swinging blows, it cracked and split and broke away, exposing a 
dark, spiral staircase; and snatching a torch, Frederic called on 
them to follow him, as he plunged down. Withheld a moment by 
shivering fear, his courtiers hesitated ; but a brave few, led on by 
Henry the Lion, desperately followed and overtook the emperor 
winding along with his torch through along, dark passage. In a 
short time the fresh air blew on their faces, they heard the water 
lapping on the reeds, and emerged into the starlight beneath the 
steep bank and beside the river. Here, then the fugitives had es- 
caped, and the imperial party returned to the saloons where the 
company waited for them in dismay. From this time, the guard 
(now fully recognized, through all his disguises of skin and hair, 
as Wolfgang Von Zahr) and his employer, the count, were seen 
no more at the court of Germany. 

“ But Wolfgang Von Zahr’s influence did not cease with his 
presence—on the contrary the thousand commotions he had agi- 
tated boiled anew with fresh vigor, and foremost the wild contests 
in Bohemia (whither it was believed the rascal had gone), de- 
manded attention. These the villain had so incited and advanced 
that they could only be quelled by the presence of the emperor 
himself, with an army; and very speedily, Frederic, whose rapid 
movements, so well planned and sure, had gained him the epithet 
of the ‘ Ubiquitous,’ was in the centre of his Bohemian territories, 
and in the fierce battles of these barbarous regions had scttled all 
disputes, and for the present established peace. One day on the 
return, the emperor and his advance legion were once more 
marching down the steep sides of a Bohemian mountain, when a 
strange creaking overhead caused them to look up. Hung in 
chains from a gibbet high in air, swung a body cased in armor, 
the ghastly head alone being bare—and they all knew Wolfgang 
Von Zahr. Turning shuddering away, the emperor felt as 
though—if the body of the dead guard had not been too real 
—that the same supernatural influences must be in the air as on 
the night when he saw Beatrix far across the hills, looking at him 
from the tower in Burgundy. A long snow plain stretched on 
his right, and gazing out across it, the familiar banks of the 
Mayne, yet hundreds of miles away, seemed to grow up before 
him beneath their hanging fringes of elm and willows, while a 
small boat drove swiftly down the current. Kneeling on the 
stern-sheets, with her hands crossed on the tiller, all her black 
hair streaming behind her, her face white and pale in contrast 
with the large, dark eyes steadily fixed on some point in the dis- 
tance, smiled Beatrix. With a sudden start, the emperor recover- 
ed himself, and all the scene had vanished from the plains. Im- 
mediately changing his orders, Frederic altered the route, and the 
march finally ended on the banks of the Mayne, at Wurzburg, 
where the imperial court was assembled amid all the exultation 
with which success could clothe it. 

“Tt was sunset in Wurzburg, and the emperor sat alone in the 
cathedral, absorbed in mournful thoughts. The light, pouring 
through the western windows and their gorgeous paintings of 


those middle ages, flooded all those aisles with pomp, and filled 
the vast nave with inconstant splendors, while striking among the 
carved and fluted columns, their radiant colors fell on the flowery 
capitals and transfigured them into gigantic blossoms and leafy 
boughs, till through such richness springing from slender shafts 
the emperor felt like a pilgrim sitting among the ancient bolesef 
an Exst Indian forest. 

“ Vespers had long since closed—all the cathedral was silent 
and empty, and still half lying on the flat tomb of some ancient 
worthy, the emperor remained. His eyes had unconsciously fixed 
themselves on the figure of a kneeling nun carved in marble, nor 
did he perceive on what his glance was bent, till from the dim 
obscurity of the lofty roof, a dove, glowing in white brightness, 
wheeled in slow spirals, shaking a rain of golden sparks down- 
ward from its beak. Wreathing lower like fiery snow-flakes, 
the sparks collected and fell one by one, on the brow of the 
marble nun, till, from a shining halo, they formed a perfect crown 
of radiant ruby glories, and the dove wound slowly up again in its 
luminous track, while a shimmer of snowy wings dashed round 
transept, nave and chancel, and with pealing melody such as mor- 
tal hands never drew from mortal instruments, the diadem faded, 
the cathedral was silent and the emperor alone again. Alone ? 
Did any rose-light from the windows fall on the white marble 
nun, that she seemed instinct with life? Was any current of air 
blowing between her and the emperor, that she seemed to waver 
in his sight? Could eyes shine like jewels in those marble sock- 
ets? Or had she really risen ?—was she coming toward him ?— 
were the dusky, beautiful eyes glowing full on his ?—did a warm 
hand touch his forehead ?—could it indeed be Beatrix ? He dared 
not speak lest this vision should also vanish—but he closed his 
arms around her and felt her heart beat warm and life-like against 
his, while her soft hair brushed his check. 

“There was time for rapturous embraces and harrowing re- 
countal of adventures, ere the marriage bells rung out on the air, 
and royal proclamations and loyal shouts could fill all the city and 
country round with gaiety. Sitting in the soft gloom, Frederic 
learned how, when taken by Wolfgang Von Zahr, Beatrix had 
been carried and left in the Bohemian fastnesses, and on his ex- 
ecution by the chieftains on his return, she had fled to the tem- 
porary shelter of the nunnery at Wurzburg, and was saying her 
evening prayer in the adjoining cathedral when he discovered her. 

“*Tn God’s house I found thee, in God’s house thou hast re- 
turned to me,’ cried he. 

“The wedding day dawned, and Beatrix, still ignorant of 
Barbarosa’s rank, was led in magnificent procession to the altar, 
never dreaming that all the ceremonious superbness of the day 
was due to any higher rank than the brave generalship of her 
lover, and never looking for any emperor whose presence at the 
nuptials might be the source of so much grandeur. 

“ Lifting a small but magnificent crown from the crimson 
cushion of the bearer, the emperor, when the ceremony ended, 
turned to Beatrix, and said - 

“«]T, Frederic, called Barbarossa, do crown thee, Beatrix of 
Burgundy, empress of all the Germanies and of thy husband's 
heart!’ and he dropped the crown upon her head. 

“She looked up in a bewildered, hasty way, but Frederic, gaz- 
ing smilingly upon her, added : 

“Thine emphatic clause hath saved thee. Thou didst swear 
never of thine own knowledge, to wed the emperor, yet in becom- 
ing my wife, if thou knewest it not, thou art also his !’ 

“ And the chronicles,” said my companion, “never mention 
any shadow falling on the sunshine of their wedded life.” 

The storm had fallen when my friend ceased, and looking from 
the ivy-grown loop-hole, I saw the waning moon lying pallid on 
the eastern sky, with one pale star trembling upon the horn. An 
early traveller shot his skiff quickly across the dark tarn below, 


and was as quickly gone, while far around me stretched the noise- 
less, morning twilight—stretched sadly above the graves of all 
these people whose lives, so long ago, had pulsed with joy and 
sadness as evenly as lives do now, and whose sleep was unbroken 
by the murmur of many centuries. 


We ought to observe with diligence things _ for that they 
give light to those that are to come ; forasmuch as the world was 
always one, and all that which 1s at this present, and shall be, 
hath been at other times ; for that the self same things return un- 
der divers names and colors.—Bacon. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
A FANTASIE. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


It came upon me unawares, 
And just as noiseless as the snow, 
As, sitting by the embers low, 

I mused upon life's many cares. 


Against my little study’s wall 
The embers cast a fitful gleam, 
As reason sometimes in a dream 

Shines dimly at mad fancy’s call. 


And then I thought how sweet ‘twould be, 
To have one sitting by me there; 
I, toying with her silken hair, 

She, casting looks of love on me. 


I'll seek for such an one, said I, 
To be with me through weal and wo; 
Until—the embers growing low, 
Love's fire is carried to the sky. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


MY STEPMOTHER. 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 


I wit not say that stepmothers are disagreeable as a class; 
but I know I thought there never was such a wicked, horrible ani- 
mal as mins. I do not soften the expression of my thoughts with 
moderate and carefully chosen words, for I was a child, and I say 
it as I thought it in my childish way. An impulsive, passionate 
thing I was, too, and could love and hate with equal energy— 
though I do not remember that my hatred was ever roused to any 
violent degree till her entrance into my father’s house. I was ten- 
der-hearted, and easily won by affection. Thus I was always 
happy until she came—a light, frank, open child, finding enjoy- 
ment in everything, and little dreaming of the coming time when 
every wish, and impulse, and affection were to be crushed by the 
power of a vindictive tyrant. But the time was coming. 

I was eight years old when my father married and brought home 
this second wife. My own mother—a pretty, hazel-eyed, sunny- 
faced matron, whom I had loved tenderly—had been dead some 
three or four years; but I remembered her perfectly, and was 
deeply displeased that my father should be about to give me an- 
other in her place. Yet I loved him, and prepared myself to re- 
ceive his new wife with feelings of duty and respect, if not of 
affection. I did not like to think of that ; I could not easily trans- 
fer to an entire stranger the tenderness which clung with such 
tenacity to the memory of my own dead mother. But I hoped to 
love her in time. 

She came. A strong-featured, harsh-voiced woman, with coal- 
black hair, and glittering, steel-blue eyes, and an occasional cat- 
like expression of countenance, which inspired me with dread the 
first time I met her. I think she knew my sentiments from my 
face, for I never could conceal the feelings that agitated me. Good, 
bad or indifferent, my face was sure to betray them, school myself 
as I might. She returned my dislike by hating me from the first. 
Not in so many words she told me, but by her actions and glances. 
For a long time, however, I had no occasion to complain of her— 
we only manifested our mutual dislike by keepirg as far from each 
other as possible. And while out of her way I was happy, and 
forgot her. Only when I came where she was, did I experience a 
return of those unpleasant sensations, with which nothing else than 
her neighborhood could ever inspire me. 

I was a wild, careless thing. I dare say I had provoked her 
anger more than once by my want of forethought, ere I discovered 
in her conduct any signs of open hostility; but at first, I think it 
was fear of my father’s anger that restrained her from violence. 
Had she been different herself, she might have won my confidence, 
moulded me as she pleased, and taught me more careful and con- 
siderate ways. As it was, she watched me, and beheld my unin- 
tentionally aggravating conduct, and nursed her resentment and 
wrath till she could restrain it no longer. 

It was just on the rocky banks of the river that our dwelling 
stood, and there was not another house in sight. If I had been 
older, I might have thought it lonely ; but a child finds companions 
in anything and everything, and I was contentedly happy. For 
whole hours every day, I would play by myself out of doors—only 
running in to get my dinner or lunch, as the case might be, and 
immediately returning to my play. This was what my stepmother 
did not like. I never worked. I never did anything to help her. 
I was useless ; and, being useless, I was an incumbrance. 


My father was away a great deal from the house, working in the 
field, and saw nothing of the gathering storm. We kept no help. 
My stepmother, strong and hardy, did her own work. She was 
accustomed to wash up the floor every morning, an hour or two 
after breakfast ; and before the time came for this operation, I was 
generally out of the way. 

One morning, however, I came running in for something I 
wanted just as she had finished scouring the floor. Forgetting my 
muddy feet, I ran straight across the room, but she was standing 
in my way. One clutch of her strong hand brought me up with a 
jerk, my feet slipped, and a violent blow, that made me blind with 
dizziness for a moment, descended upon the side of my head as I 
fell. I had transgressed often, and the fury burst out at last. 

The first shock past, I rose indignantly to my feet. It seemed 
to-me that every drop of blood in my body had rushed, boiling, to 
my face and temples—more from wrath than the violence of her 
blow, hard as that had been. 


“How dare you do that?—and what docs it mean?” I cried. 

Her face was whiter than a sheet. “Find out, little wretch !’” 
she hissed, and then she went into the next room, shutting the 
door after her. As I looked about me, the muddy tracks of my 
feet on the shining floor presented themselves. I remembered that 
she had struck my little spaniel a long time before, for soiling the 
floor in this way. She had treated me worse than my dog, for an 
equally unintentional offence. Anger at this unjust action pos- 
sessed me most fully for an instant; then the great heavy, scald- 
ing tears came. The door opened, and she came out again, cast- 
ing a vengeful glance at me. 

“You wicked, wicked woman!” I said, reproachfully. “That 
was dreadful in you to strike me for such a thing !—a thing I did 
not mean, too! I don’t care now if I do give you trouble.” 

And sobbing still, I went out again, making, I suppose, fresh 
tracks at every step. I neither knew nor cared. Away out to my 
favorite nook I went—to the mossy cleft in the rock above tho 
river; and there, hugging up my little dog, who was lying there 
waiting for me, I cried till my tears relieved me. Then, in my 
sports with my dog, I forgot my trouble, and its author as well. 

At noon, I went home again; and as we went into the door, 
Fido stopped at the threshold, looked at my stepmother and 
growled. It seemed as if he knew what she had done tome, She 
stopped short, as she was passing by, and eyed him threatcningly. 
He uttered a low snarl, and then followed a succession of shrill 
barks; his eyes flashed furiously. Stooping, she scized the little 
creature, and dashed him across the garden. It was more than I 
could bear, In a passion of gricf and rage, I raised my arm and 
struck her. At that moment my father appeared at the gate, 


“Margaret! What docs this mean?” he cried, sternly; and 
without waiting for a reply, he took mo by the hand, led me up 
stairs, and shut me in my chamber. “Stay there till I call you, 
Margaret,” he said, and went away without locking the door. He 
knew there was no need of it. 

All that afternoon I passed in solitude and tears. Resentment 
and the desire of redress, together with a bitter sense of my step- 
mother’s oppressive cruelty, filled me. If I could have told my 
father some of my troubles, it would have been a relief; but it was 
not permitted. My stepmother had the field to herself, and could 
make out the case as she pleased. She would be aided, too, by the 
evidence of my father’s own sight. He had seen me strike her. 

That the fault was imputed solely to my evil temper, I have no 
doubt, for my father went back to his work without coming near 
me, and until sunset I was alone. He returned then, and after 
eating his supper, came up stairs to bring me mine; he brought it 
in, set it down, and went away in silence. That was worse than 
all. He would not speak to me, nor hear me tell what I had 
done! No anger now, but sorrow, and loneliness, and dreariness 
of heart took the place of my former rebellious feelings. I left 
my supper untasted, and went weeping to bed. It was the first 
time I had ever slept without receiving his good night kiss. 

The next day, my frame of mind was different. My father, 
who had evidently been prejudiced by his wife’s statement, treated 
me with coldness, and made no advances towards an explanation, 
or reconciliation, and that made me less grieved than resentful 
now. I went away to my plays with Fido, as usual, but in an 
unhappy frame of mind. Fido was lame—my poor dog! I wanted 
to punish, some day, the wicked woman who had hurt him. I 
hated her. 

From that time, my stepmother treated me generally as she 
pleased, and I would not tell my father. I was too proud. She 
knew it, and took advantage of it; she availed herself of every 
opportunity to thwart, harass and torment me. Sometimes I 
cried and was miserable ; oftener, I was provoked into a fierce and 
ungovernable passion. The most successful way of provoking 
me was through the objects of my childish affection. I had a few 
books, the “ Arabian Nights”” among them, that I held dearer 
than gold. One day I found the cover of one lying by the hearth. 
The book, reduced almost to a cinder, lay amid the ashes. I 
knew who put it there, but I could not have proved the fact to 
another, and so I was forced to be silent. 

Another time, my pretty white kitten had drank up some milk 
which my stepmother had left on the dresser to cool, after scald- 
ing. Iwas not sorry, for I knew that there was plenty more from 
our two cows, and looked upon the affair as very trifling. My 
own mother would not have said a word. But the -next day I 
missed Tabby. I went crying for her all over the house and gar- 
den. In vain—she could not be found. The next day I discov- 
ered the poor creature, with a stone tied to her neck, in a shallow 
part of the river, dead. I had no mother, nor sister, nor brother. 
I had set my love on these things ; they had been to me as human 
friends in my loneliness—and my kitten was dead! There was 
no redress, no proof, as usual. I could only weep bitterly, and 
wished that this wicked woman might be punished according to 
her deserts. 

It was in the middle of the garden that I had some beautiful 
plants, which I had raised carefully, and prized dearly. My step- 
mother hated flowers ; they were useless rubbish to her—they were 
in the way, too. On washing day, the wet clothes on the line 
were sure to be brought directly in a line across them, and rest on 
them, twisting and bending the stalks almost to breaking. 


One morning, as I was making paper dolls in my chamber, 
after the usual time for going out to play, I saw her go through 
the garden, looking stealthily about. Out through the gate she 
went, and past the paling out of sight. Five minutes afterwards 
she re-appeared, driving one of the cows in. Straight towards 
my flower-bed she drove her; and before I could comprehend the 
scene, Brindle was munching my beautiful flowers, while my step- 
mother stood by looking at her, with folded arms, and uttering a 
low ha, ha! ; 


For a moment I was powerless with astonishment and wrath. 
Then, fiying down stairs, I ran out and attacked the woman with 
stormy reproaches, while I drove Brindle away. She secmed 
startled at seeing me; she had thought, 1 suppose, that I was 
away by the river as usual. But she rallied directly, and to my 
threats that I would tell my father, she uttered, defiantly, “ You 
dare not !—or, if you should, he would not belicve you !” 

I turned away, too angry and indignant to trust myself to speak 
again. That night I poured forth the story to my father in bitter 
terms. I had resolved to tell him this, confident that he would 
believe what I had seen with my own eyes—and wrath had con- 
quered pride now. He did not believe it! My stepmother re- 
futed the story calmly, and with an injured air affected to la- 
ment my enmity towards her—a causeless enmity, she called it— 
and artfully forced my futher to believe that I was making out a 
false tale, bringing in even my hot temper as proof in her favor, 
and making him attribute to it my exaggeration of the wrong. 
Of course, he saw that the cow had destroyed my flowers. It was 
laid to my leaving the gate open ! 

He took me aside, reproved me for cherishing such evil feelings, 
and especially against his wife, Chid me for my falsehood !—and 
promised, if I ever behaved so wrongly again, to send me away 
from home. What a leap my heart gave! Send me away from 
home! I loved my father, spite of his blind injustice ; but though 
I should have sorrowed to leave him, I would have flown to the 
ends of the earth to escape her, I thought of this thing from that 
day. I knew that she would make me pay dearly for telling my 
father of her proceedings ; and I was not mistaken. 


One day, shortly after, coming in from out of doors, I found 
Fido greedily feeding from a plate of meat which set by the hearth, 
and my stepmother standing beside him watching him. She 
started as I entered, and went hastily about her work. That sho 
should have given him this meat was a puzzle to me, for gencrally, 
she would hardly allow a morsel for him. I nearly always was 
obliged to give him part of my own dinner. I could not help be- 
ing glad, even grateful to her. For Fido’s sake, I forgot my en- 
mity then. I thought she had repented, and was unwilling to let 
me see her kindness. I sat down by Fido while he ate ; he seemed 
to enjoy the food. I did not wonder, it was so long since he had 
had so much. He did not even seem to mind the salt with which 
the meat was sprinkled. 

About noon the dog was moping lazily around, with half shut 
eyes, and behaving in a strange way—dragging himself weakly 
along the ground one moment, and the next, frothing at the 
mouth, and uttering a low whine, while he tried to spring up. I 
was alarmed and distressed ; I followed him about, with the tears 
streaming down my cheeks. My stepmother seemed unusually 
concerned and anxious about him. She tried to take him up in 
her lap; he snarled, and she put him down again. I brought him 
water; he drank eagerly, and licked my hand. When my father 
came home, he looked at Fido, and asked me what ailed him. I 
could not tell ; I could only weep. 

“T hope it isn’t hydrophobia,” said my stepmother. “ Poor fel- 
low! see how he froths at the mouth !” 

She went in with my father, and I heard them talking together 
in low tones for some moments, and then he came out with a gun. 
He was very pale; there were even tears in his eyes. Fido had 
been my mother’s pet. 

“ Margaret, my poor child,” he said, gently, “I am afraid Fido 
is going mad. It is the season for mad dogs, and I cannot account 
in any other way for his strange appearance and actions. It is 
necessary, I think, to shoot him, and put him out of his misery.” 

In vain I wept and prayed. My father had an unspeakable 
dread of mad dogs, and he was convinced this was ‘a case of hydro- 
phobia. My stepmother made a motion with her hand; he fired. 


That evening a tray ‘ller stopped at our house, on his way to 
—ville. He was physician. Seeing me crying by the hearth, 
he took me in his arms, and asked me the reason. I told him 
about my dog, and offered to show him the body, which my father 
had permitted me to keep till next morning for burial. I led him 
to the shed where it was. He examined it by lamplight for a 
moment; finally he stood up. 

“T do not think your pet had the hydrophobia, my child,” he 
said. ‘Do you know what he ate or drank last before he died ?” 

I told him of the water I had given him, and the meat he had 
eaten. 

“ Ah, water? Did he drink it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then it was not madness. What else did he have !—meat ? 
Was there any of it left?” 

I went and gota part which I had seen my stepmother throw 
away in a bucket kept for refuse scraps. He examined it closely. 
Then going with it in his hand to the kitchen, where my father 
and stepmother sat, he told them that my dog had been poisoned. 
He showed them upon the meat the specks of what I had taken 
for salt, but which he declared to be a deadly poison. My step- 
mother’s face was white as a sheet. 

“Poison !” cried my father, in angry astonishment. ‘ Where 
did he get the meat? Did you give it to him, Margaret ?” 

I told him no, and related to him the morning’s scene. He 
turned to his wife. 

“You, then ?” he said, with terrible calmness. 

The physician’s eyes were upon her ; she looked from one to the 
other, with the pallor of guilt in her white face. — 

That night my father sat up till dawn, holding me in his arms, 
by the kitchen hearth. He would not trust me out of his sight. 
The next day he took me away. We travelled for many days, 
and finally leaving me with some relations in a distant city, he 
went back. I never saw my stepmother again. In a few months 
he rejoined me ; she was dead. I never was parted from him again. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
“YOU ARE FOOLISH TO WEEP.” 


BY BLANCHE D’ARTOISE. 


all me not strong, or great, or wise! 
Say not I’m proudly free; 
Chide not the teardrops in mine eyes, 
Frown not—they fall for thee. 
Look! a captive, and fettered in chains, 
Near thee I ever would be. 
Than roam o’er the broadest of earth’s domains, 
And hear thee whisper, ‘* Thou'rt free.”’ 


Bid me not check these unmanly tears, 
Bid them not cease to flow; 

My heart is a tissue of joys and fears— 
Ever I'd have it so, 

Look on the oak! it is strong and brave! 
I would have thee proudly high ; 

Give me the ivy that round it waves — 
Torn from it—'twould die, 


T ask not tho strength of the forest— 
Tts high, majestic brow: 
Rather I'd be the fragile vine 
That clings to the shady bough: 
And wouldat thou mould this woman's heart 
To a fearless, dauntioss thing? 
Go! bid the ivy support the oak— 
The oak round the ivy cling! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


ONE AT A TIME: 
—or,— 
HOW A LADY SHOULD DIRECT HER LETTERS. 


nan 


BY JOUN THORNBERRY,. 


Miss Nonman—whose Christian name was Nancy—sat down 
to her little desk in the morning to write a couple of brief notes. 
One of them was to goto Mr. Bard, and the other to Mr. Bird. 
Her heart inwardly confessed to being in a prodigious flutter about 
it as she sat down to her little desk, and there is little reason to 
doubt that she might have been more or less confused in conse- 
quence. 

It being not such a very common thing for Miss Nancy to pen 
epistles of any nature to unmarried gentlemen, the reader will not 
be surprised to know that she laid her head down pretty flatly 
against her desk during the process, and run’ her tongue out, first 
this side, and then that side, of her mouth, and in other ways 
betrayed the unusual state of feeling into which the event served 
to throw her. If such an expression might be esteemed perfectly 
proper, in a case like hers, we should say that she was rather 
unmanned at the thought of what she had set herself to do. 

First she wrote her note to Mr. Bard. It was short, and remark- 
ably gracious and confiding. Mr. Bard was in business, well-to- 
do in the world, and altogether a fine match for Miss Nancy. In 
fact, she had a strong fancy for Mr. Bard, and would unquestion- 
ably have taken him as a provider and protector on almost any 
reasonable conditions. He had for some time been calling in 
upon her as his leisure allowed him, and the acquaintance thus 
begun and carried forward had ripened into something like a very 
agreeable intimacy. Therefore, the tenor of Miss Nancy’s note to 
him was, to invite him round to see her that evening, stating that 
she had several matters of an interesting character to discuss with 
him in her own genial way. She folded the note, thrust it into an 
envelope, and, after sealing the same, laid it aside in her desk to 
be superscribed at the proper time. 

Next she began her communication to Mr. Bird. Now, Mr. 
Bird had been—that is, in days of which Miss Nancy at the pres- 
ent time affected to be rather oblivious—an old flame of hers. He 
was a different sort of man from Mr. Bard, considered in all re- 
spects. He was more coarse and gross; he kept a grocery store, 
whereas Mr. Bard hada counting-room business on his hands. 
He paid less attention to matters of taste, such especially as related 
to dress. He was not one half as careful of his hands, that they 
be kept clean and unsullied ; he wore not such spotless linen, nor 
pretended to pay so large a bill to his washerwoman. And, to 
sum it up as well as wo can, he was not worth the money that Mr. 
Bard was. What more, in the name of prépriety, can be said ? 

Well, to get on as fast as we can after so long an explanation, 
Miss Nancy wrote to Mr. Bird, with whom she was in the habit of 
trading more or less, to the effect that she should like to have him 
send round to her, in the course of the day, some apples; some 
nice English walnuts, and some of the very freshest raisins, evi- 
dently implying the expectation of a little company, which, of 
course, was all very well. This note she likewise folded, plated 
in an envelope like the other, and sealed again as before. Then 
taking them both up, as if she were trying in her thoughts to de- 
cide which might be the heavier, she laid them down again on the 
desk side by side. 

At that instant an idea occurred to her very vividly. Indeed, 
it is questionable if either man or woman ever had an idea strike 
them any more forcibly than this one knocked against the brain of 
Miss Nancy. It was in relation to some domestic transaction in 
the little kitchen—perhaps the fire was getting too hot for the cake 
she had just put in the oven, or the cat might be getting into the 
closet, or the pot might be in danger of boiling dry, or the fat 
might be burning in the skillet. No matter exactly what it was. 
Sufficient to know that she sprang from her chair as if robbers and 
loaded blunderbu:ses were at the door, and remained out for the 
Space of perhaps from five to ten minutes. When she returned, 
her face was as rod as it could be. Her hair had fallen a little 


way down from its fastenings behind, and she panted for breath’ 
as if she had had a vigorous scuffle with the invaders, and come 
off rosy, breathless and triumphant. 

“Let me see,” said she,.as she thought of her letters again, and 
took her chair at the desk, “‘I must direct these two notes, and get 
them off now.” She took them both up. “I wonder which is 
which,” said she, balancing one in either hand. ‘‘ Ah, I know now! 
This one is Mr. Bard’s ; that is Mr. Bird’s. This is the heaviest.” 

So she fajl to, and in no time penned the superscription to both 
envelopes. She even indulged in a few flourishes over the name 
of Mr. Bard, giving a short rein to the playful fancy that she was 
but too apt to keep stabled up so close in her brain. 

As soon as this was done, she called her waiting-maid, and de- 
livered them into her hands, with a very minute charge, repeated 
very emphatically several times, to sce that they reached their 
proper destinations without further delay or damage; which the 
girl promised just as many times as she charged her, gaining a 
little on the distance between her and the door at every repetition. 
Tho notes were carried round, and the girl came back to her work. 
Miss Nancy then had nothing to think of but the prospect. 

Before noon in came the nuts, and the raisins, and the ruddy- 
checked apples; the very fairest there were in the market, and 
enough to make Miss Nancy—or any other lady, for that matter 
—blush as hard as she could blush, for pure jealousy, Even while 
sho looked the things over, her maiden heart beat with many a 
tender measuro at the thoughts of the kind and obliging Mr. Bird, 
whom sho was sure would make a woman a good husband, even if 
ho might not be so much given to the vanity of outside appear- 
ances, And, to tell the truth, Miss Nancy had not yet seriously 
made up her mind to give Mr. Bird the “ go-by,” as it is some- 
times called. She was simply delaying her decision, in order the 
better to acquaint herself with the real intentions of Mr. Bard. If 
he would but positively commit himself, then poor Bird might 
walk quietly out the back door; but if she was sure that he meant 
nothing by his attentions, then she would certainly lose no time 
in apprising Mr. Bird of her readiness to enter upon business with 
him. There is such a thing as trying to sit on two stools at the 
same time, and so finding your way to the floor. But probably 
Miss Nancy never heard of that trick, and therefore may be re- 
garded with more leniency for her persevering efforts to make her- 
self familiar with its mysteries. 

Evening came along without much delicate regard for the state 
of Miss Nancy’s feelings, either one way or another. It found 
her anxious, in a flutter, with rosy checks, and watching. “The 
door-bell rang, and the girl waited on the caller into the sitting- 
room where her mistress was. The latter rose to her feet, waiting 
to be accosted. 

But it was nobody but Mr. Bird. He looked better dressed, she 
thought, than she had ever before seen him. Still, it was rather 
embarrassing that he should take this occasion to make a call, 
when she was expecting some one else; and some one, too, who 
had no sort of regard for such aman as Mr. Bird—and never 
wished to have—and never could have! But what could she do? 
Surely, she was not at liberty to turn him out of doors! Neither 
could she properly say to him, that she was expecting in Mr. 
Bard very soon; for in that case, she would not fail to let him 
know that she rather had a preference for some one else, and there- 
fore must have given him a very serious affront indeed. There 
was nothing left but to make the best of the matter, and appear 
just as agrecable and glad to see him, as if nothing had occurred 
to interrupt her arrangements. 

Mr. Bird spoke of the weather, and thought it was going to rain. 
He alluded to Miss Nancy’s health, and declared he had rarely 
seen her look so “stout and hearty.” He spoke of business, and 
said it was rather dull; of himself, and said that he very often got 
tired before night. And then he came to an awful pause, during 
which Miss Nancy felt very sure she could hear her heart bump- 
ing and bouncing against her boddice. If Mr. Bard should hap- 
pen to come in now, as she was expecting him every minute! 
What would he say to find Mr. Bird there? What would he 
think of her, to find that she entertained such company? What 
would he be apt to say inwardly to himself? Wouldn’t he forth- 
with seize his hat, and stalk out of doors ?—and would he ever 
think of crossing her threshold again? O, dear, dear! She even 
now began to feel herself slowly slipping between the parting stools. 

In the midst of such a tumult of emotions, the door-bell rings 
again, and the girl this time shows in Mr. Bard, sure enough! So 
unforianate! Why couldn’t he have waited just a short time, and 
so stood a better chance of finding her alone ? 

“Good evening, Miss Norman,” he saluted, and turned round 
with great deliberation to find a seat. 

Miss Nancy fancied he had not seen Mr. Bird, who certainly 
was in the room as much as he was himself; so she remarked : 

“This is Mr. Bird, Mr. Bard !” 

Mr. Bard turned only partially round, and said, “ Ahem!” To 
which, Mr. Bird made no other sign than that of a stiff and rather 
awkward bow. 

The atmosphere of the room was Arctic almost in an instant. 
Miss Nancy felt the chills, and her teeth rattled together shiver- 
ingly ; the flesh all up and down her back became “ creeping ” and 
“goosey.” If she had had a thermometer hanging against the 
wall, she felt certain that it would have dropped down to freezing 
before she could go over to its relief. So cold was Mr. Bard; so 
distant was Mr. Bird. Each eyeing the other askance and sharply. 
Each jealous of the other beyond what either would care to con- 
fess. Mr. Bard feeling sure that he was looking down on his 
rival; and Mr. Bird trying with all his might to feel haughty, and 
patronizing, and indifferent. The picture was a real study. A 
thousand pities that only this poor stub of a pen is allowed to 
place it before the eye of the reader ! 


Mr. Bard was watching to see if his rival had any idea of going. 
If he hadn’t, he rather thought he should go himself. Mr. Bird 
was waiting, on his part, to see if the other calculated to make an 
evening of it; and whether he did or not, he never meant to budge 
the veriest fraction of an inch. And sitting between two such 
thoroughly uninviting icebergs, Miss Nancy shivered and shook, 
as if she would:have shaken her teeth all out of her head. Con- 
versation rubbed hard, halted, limped, started on, but wouldn’t 
g0; grew dull and monosyllabic, and at last gave up the effort in 
utter despair. The two gentlemen felt fully as uncomfortable as 
they looked ; and Miss Nancy certainly suffered more than either. 

Finally Mr. Bard made signs of going. He looked as if he 
thought it was hardly worth his while. Miss Nancy studied his 
countenance anxiously, hoping from her heart he had taken no des- 
perate resolution—such, for example, as to quit the house forever. 
And still she was obliged to be as careful as she could, too, lest she 
might give secret offence to the attentive Mr. Bird, who persever- 
ingly kept his seat. Mr. Bard got up, and said he thought he 
must be going ; he had only dropped in to ask after Miss Norman’s 
health, and was very glad indeed to find her so well. He accord- 
ingly took his leave, Miss Nancy following him with a hesitating 
step out the door. They were alone for a minute or two in the 
entry. Mr, Bird was meantime left alone in the sitting-room. 

“You got my note safely, Mr, Bard 4” said Miss Nancy, ino 
low voice not much above a whisper, She spoke of it, the better 
to hint that she expected him to stay longer. 

“0, yes,” said hoe, “and you got the apples and things ?” 

Mixs Nancy looked very blank ; she turned suddenly very pale. 

“Why, what do you mean?” said she, “I don’t understand 
you!” 

“QO, well, if you got the things, what more is there to be under- 
stood? I only dropped in to sce if everything was all right. 
Good night!” And he was gone, with a slam that echoed all the 
way through the upper hall and chambers. 

Miss Nancy faltered for a moment; then, recollecting that she 
had left Mr. Bird in the other room alone, she hastened back to 
relieve him of his loneliness. But in the single moment of her 
passage back again, the most mortifying and reproachful suspi- 
cions flashed over her. She sat down with Mr. Bird again, and 
tried to feel as if nothing had happened. 

There must have been some secret reason for it, for very soon 
that individual began making Miss Nancy a confidant to an extent 
that he had never thought of before. He fairly unbosomed him- 
self, and told her a long story about his affection. He had reason 
to fear that his rival might spirit Miss Nancy away from him ; 
therefore he meant to be sure of his prize at once, and so asked 
her if she had any serious objections to becoming Mrs. Bird! It 
was aclose question. She would rather not have answered it; at 
least, not until she had heard once more from Mr. Bard. 

But then, again, she had good reason to think that he would 
never come there as a suitor any more, for three reasons—because 
he had found such a vulgar fellow as Bird there ; because he knew 
now that Bird was in the habit of going there; and that she would 
be very likely to marry Aim, if he did not offer to her himself; and 
because, again, he had learned from the note he received, that she 
was in the habit of occasionally writing such communications to 
the fellow! Were not these reasons enough ? 

So, in the’ conflict of her fears and doubts, grateful to Bird for 
having staid by her to the last, and feeling certain that Bard would 
never darken her doors again, she promised Mr. Bird that she 
would cut the matter short by becoming his wife, and fell very ap- 
propriately into his arms ! 

Mr. Bard slept upon it, and felt better. By the next morning, 
he thought it all a very good joke. He knew that he had received 
a note that ought to have gone to Mr. Bird, and vice versa. He 
therefore hurried round to Miss Nancy’s to laugh at her about it. 
She was at home, and rosy as usual, but rather sad, especially 
when he came in. He told her how he thought she had misman- 
aged the matter of the letters, and tried to laugh it off. So gay 
was he, he began at length to make love to her. He went onfrom 
one step to another, till he offered her his hand! O, moment long 
desired—but too late !—too late! She had to tell the truth, and 
she told the whole of it! She had given herself away to his rival, 
only the fatal evening before! Mr. Bard left her—he could do 
nothing else! 

Poor Miss Nancy! She had, in her confusion, directed Bard’s 
letter to Bird, and Bird’s letter to Bard! But there was no help 
now! Hereafter, all her letters would be superscribed but one at a 
time! 
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TYRIAN PURPLE. 


According toa French paper, this celebrated color, so highly 
esteemed by the ancients, but which has been lost to the world 
since the time of the Romans, has been re-discovered by M. De- 
—y. chemist to an eminent dyeing establishment at Paris. 

he source from whence it is obtained is guano. Experiments 
made lately at the Great Exhibition, in the presence of the prince 
president and the eminent chemists, Chevreul and Dumas, were 
completely successful, and they will shortly be repeated before the 
emperor. This discovery has caused the greatest excitement in 
the tinctorial world. Dr. Wild discovered, some years ago, the 
excavated pits or basins on the shore at Tyre, in which a certain 
kind of shell, like a large whilk, was pounded preparatory to cx- 
tracting the dye from the exuded fleshy pulp. Some of the basins 
were half full of the broken shells, just as they had been left by 
the ancient inhabitants of Tyre.—North British Mail. 


> —— 


Tae Stars.—What is there beyond the stars? Other stars, 
brighter and lovelier, in a scale of ascending magnificence—worlds 
beyond worlds—all glorious, and all God’s. It was the conclusion 
of the elder Herschell, that the depth of the Milky Way, in some 
places, admitted of 500 stars being ‘ranged in a line, one behind 
the other, and “cach separated from the other by a distance equal 
to that which divides our sun from the nearest fixed star.” | 
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DON MANUEL MONTT, PRESIDENT OF CHILL. 

Don Manuel Montt, the president of Chili, whose portrait we 
present herewith, is about forty-five years of age, and was born in 
the town of Petorca, of humble parentage. He early gave proof 
of talent and energy, and a purity of character which acquired for 
him popularity wherever he was known. He was educated at the 
university of Santiago de Chili, of which he afterwards became 
rector. He at once set about improving the character of the insti- 


DUN MANUEL MONTT, PRESIDENT OF CHILL 


tution, and soon became conspicuous as the zealous advocate of a 
general system of popular education, as the surest means of ele- 
vating the character of the Chilian people. The public confidence 
in Senor Montt led to his being offered political employment ; and 
his conduct as Minister of the Interior increased his previous pop- 
ularity and the respect felt for his character and talents. His 
countrymen finally conferred on him the presidency of the repub- 
lic. He has justified their preference by his patriotic conduct ; he 
has labored successfully to efface the traces of civil strife, to de- 
velop the resources of the country, to systematize its finances, to 
educate and elevate the people, and to give respectability and sta- 
bility to the government. Under his sway, Chili, tranquil and in- 
dustrious, with an augmenting population, and extending com- 
merce, and an overflowing exchequer, moves onward in its course 
of progressive prosperity. Chili, of all the independent States 
which sprang up in South Amcrica from the ruins of Spanish do- 
minion, unquestionably occupies the foremost place. Under the 
animating influence of native rule and of a liberal constitution, 
this young republic has successfully consolidated its institutions ; 
and, by its commercial transactions with England, France, the 
United States, and other emporiums in both hemispheres, has 
gradually extended the trade and developed the internal resources 
of the country. The various improvements with which modern 
science has enriched the channels of social and commercial inter- 
course, railroads and electric telegraphs, have been introduced at 
Chili. Energetic Europeans and live Yankees have added their 
co-operation to the energies of the native population, and the con- 
dition of the republic is truly encouraging. The form of govern- 
ment resembles our own; there is a senate and chamber of depu- 


ties, both elective. 
The only drawback 
to the political insti- 
tutions of Chili is re- 
ligious intolerance 
—the Roman Cath- 
olic form of worship 
being the only one 
itted. t is 
more libera ic 
will be 
and the rights of 
conscience will be 
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ed and res . 


T. F. MEAGHER. 

Thomas Francis 
Meagher, whose por- 
trait we present on 
this page, has a 
countenance of man- 
ly beauty and a fine 
figure. He is en- 
dowed with great 
talent, is a ripe 
scholar, and an ora- 
tor of rare power. 
He was born in Wa- 
terford, August 3, 
1823. His father 
was a wealthy mer- 
chant, and, previous 
to his election to the 
British parliament, 
filled for two years 
the office of mayor 
of Waterford. The 
subject of our sketch 
was educated partly 
at the Jesuit College 
of Clongawes 
Wood, in the county 
of Kildare, and part- 
ly at Stonyhurst, 
near Preston, Eng- 
land. He made his 
first ap ce in 
public, in 1843, at a 
great national meet- 
ing held at Kilken- 
ny, under the aus- 
pices of Daniel O’- 
Connell. From that 
day his whole soul was devoted to the liberation of Ireland. He 
took part in the revolutionary movements of 1848, and a price was 
set upon his head. He was arrested, brought to trial at Clonmel, 
and sentenced to death. On this occasion, he made a splendid 
speech, which is worthy to be ranked with that of Robert Emmett, 
on a similar occasion. The death sentence was afterwards com- 
muted to imprisonment for life, and in the summer of 1849, he was 
transported to Van Diemen’s Land, whence he escai in Janu- 
ary, 1852, arriving in this country in September of the same year. 
His conduct since his arrival has been characterized by good taste 
and true manliness; he positively declined public receptions and 
ovations, and commen the study of law with a resolute spirit. 
His lectures, delivered in various cities, have all been triumphs 
—brilliant, picturesque and impressive—attracting and enchaining 
immense audiences. Mr. Meagher is well worth listening to, not 
only for the intrinsic merit of his discourses, and the beauty of his 
rhetoric and elocution, but for the purpose of enabling his hearers 
to form a correct idea of the brilliancy of Irish oratory generally, 
of which his lectures are a fair representation ; and in listening to 
the subject of our sketch, we are enabled to understand its secret 
and its power. 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF LOSTOY GAS WORKS. 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF BOSTON GAS WORKS. 


BOSTON GAS WORKS, 

On this we present our readers with two fine views of the 
works of the Boston Gaslight Company, at the North End, drawn 
for us by that favorite artist, Mr. Warren. One of these represents 
the exterior of the establishment, with its entrance, its towering 
chimneys, and other structures ; and the other, the interior, with a 
view of the great gasometer. There are two capacious gasometers 
here, and there are also two in other parts of the city—one at the 
South End, on Washington Street, and one on Commercial Street. 
The charter of the company allows it to extend its operations out- 
side of the city, but at present it supplies only the city proper. 
The works delineated occupy a large space of ground, bounded on 
two sides by Hull Street and Commercial Street. Besides the 
entrance on the former street, there is one from Snowhill Street. 
The officers of the company are as fellows :—Samuel A. Eliot, 
president ; Samuel A. Eliot, Charles P. Curtis, Geo. W. Lyman, 
Geo. H. Kuhn, Wm. W. Tucker, directors; Wm. W. Greenough, 
treasurer and agent; C. C. Smith, clerk. All who remember the 
benighted condition of our streets before the introduction of gas, 
are in a condition to appreciate fully the blessings of this product 
of modern science, and of the combination of capital and enter- 
prise. A Boston theatre, a Boston ball-room, and a Boston store, 
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by night are totally different from what they were in the days of 
oil lamps and streaming tallow candles, or even spermaceti’ and 
wax, which could only be commanded by the wealthy.’ Gas is 
now not only the most brilliant, but the most economical light 
that can a The first notions res 
ment of gas for the purposes of domestic illu 
out by a German, Lampadius 


ting the employ- 
thrown 


were 
, in 1801. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Kendall writes to the Picayune from Paris that a photographer 
of that city has discovered a method of taking a photographic like- 
ness of life size on canvass prepared for oil painting—so that an 
artist need only require of his model a sitting of a minute or two, 
and then complete the picture at his leisure. Some of our por- 
trait painters, who work by the job, employ daguerreotype like- 
nesses, the image of which is afterwards reflected on the canvass 
magnified to the required size, and the outline traced. The da- 
guerreotype and photograph afford important aids to art, but can 
never produce a substitute. Compare a portrait by Stuart and 
the finest daguerreotype extant, and the difference between mech- 
anism and art is instantly perceived. 

AN ENORMOUS APPETITE. 

During the late carnival at Paris, at the grand opera, a mask 
in a yellow domino made his appearance at the refreshment stand 
and called for a tongue and bottle of champagne, which he de- 
spatched with incredible celerity. Ten minutes afterwards the 
yellow domino re-appeared with a renewed appetite, and repeated 
the same performance; but the astonishment was at its height 
when nine calls had been made, and nine tongues and bottles had 
been demolished by the sharkish domino. The riddle was finally 
explained. The file of soldiers on guard were the joint posses- 
sors of the mask and yellow domino, and relieved each other by 
turns in getting their rations. 


+ 
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Ovr Ittustratep Parer.—Persons desiring the past vol- 
umes bound, have only to hand them in to our office, where we 
will put them into a beautiful shape, with gilt back, gold edges 
and illumined sides, for a charge of one dollar each. We can sup- 
ply any back numbers that may be missing or soiled. Take our 
advice, and preserve this illuminated record of the times. 
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New York anv Sesastorot.—We see it stated that the 
mayor of New York says that ‘ New York has already in position 
more guns of heavy calibre than Sebastopol had at the attack of 
the allied armies, or than Cronstadt has at this time.” If so, New 
York is much better off than we had any idea of. But is it so? 


A Fine Story.—We have just commenced in “The Flag of 
our Union,” a fine story by that favorite writer, Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr., written expressly for us, and entitled “Tae Woop-Wirtcu, 
or, Tuz Dovste Prot,” a story of the Bay Province. We can 
still send the Flag complete from the first of January. 

ore 
Batiovu’s Dottarn Montaty.—We can still supply copies 
.from the commencement of the year, making the work complete. 
Six hundred and forty suscribers added to our list during the 
past week ! 


SPLINTERS. 


+++» A baker advertises Hiawatha gingerbread. We suppose 
the next thaw will be named higher water. 
. Ward’s Cleopatra barge has cleared nearly $3000 by its 
trips during the past winter. 
++. Season-ticket holders on our railroads have not ceased to 
grumble at the advanced fare. They say it is not fair. 
. The war with England has only been fought on paper thus 
far—much the best way of carrying on war. 
. There are rumors of serious disagreements between Eng- 
land and France. Oil and vinegar will not unite. 
..» A lady of Boston has written a play, called the “ Rival 
Prima Donnas.” The title is a taking one. 
-++. The Bunker Hill Aurora notices that the flour leagues are 
said to have generally failed. Sorry for it. 
-++. The plan of throwing lines to stranded vessels by howit- 
zer shells has been practically tested on our coast. 
-+++ The Palmer Journal says that our milliners’ shops keep 
liquor for sale. We deny the charge. 
+++ The New York Supreme Court ‘has decided that negro 
minstrelsy is illegal. Is whistling lawful ? 
. An attempt was made lately to assassinate Dennis Corco- 
ran, one of the editors of the New Orleans Delta. 
+++. The thaw and breaking up of the ice has caused serious 
damage in various parts of the country. 
-»» Mr. Shillaber has delivered his poem on the press with 
great acceptance in several towns in this vicinity. 
-+. The Boston Evening Transcript is one of the pleasantest 
of our exchanges. Mr. Haskell is a capital editor. 
. The caverns of East Tennessee ‘contain an inexhaustible 
supply of nitrous earth, from which “ villanous saltpetre ” is made. 
«+++ French and Russian officers are on good terms. “ It’s 
astonishing how much I like a man after I’ve fought with him.” 
+++» A new police system is talked of for New Orleans—a 
thoroughly complete and well organized one. 
+++ The season for the total ruin of the peach trees has arriv- 
ed. They are always rained—and we always have peaches. 
+++. The Russian trade with Boston has been almost annihi- 
lated by the war. It used to be over half a million. 
++. Chips from ship-yards are said to make excellent filling 
for boarding-house pillows in lieu of feathers. 
++++ A lady in Philadelphia and a gentleman of California were 


lately engaged on the strength of mutual daguerreotypes. 


BATTLE OF BUENA VISTA—STORMING OF CHAPULTEPEC, 

On pages 168 and 169 of this number will be found two splendid 
designs, drawn expressly for us by Billings, representing two of 
the greatest achievernents of the Mexican war. The first depicts 
“Buena Vista’s bloody day,” and tells, like every true work of art, 
its own story. The rugged features of the landscape are faithfully 
depicted. On the left is a capital likeness of old “ Rough and 
Ready.” Each individual figure in this spirited battle-piece is 
worthy of the study, while the general effect is truly admirable. 
The spirited action of the American troops with the threatening 
numbers of the Mexicans are well characterized. The bloody bat- 
tle of Buena Vista, between the American troops, numbering about 
4500 volunteers and 500 regulars, commanded by General Zachary 
Taylor, Gen. John E. Wool being second in command, and an 
army of 20,000 Mexicans, picked troops, including a splendid 
cavalry force, under General Santa Anna, was commenced on the 
anniversary of Washington’s birthday, Feb. 22,1847. Nature had 
rendered the battle-ground an imposing scene. On the right of the 
American position were numerous deep and almost impassable ra- 
vines, on the left the tremendous summits of the Sierra Madre 
rose 2000 feet into the air. To the Mexican general’s summons to 
lay down his arms, the American commander had replied, “ Gen- 
eral Taylor never surrenders ;” and when afterwards, he in the 
midst of the carnage was urged to retire, he replied, “My 
wounded are behind me and I will never pass them alive.” A 
movement on the part of the Mexicans to outflank the Americans 
was frustrated by the gallantry of the Kentucky and Arkansas 
troops, and the firing continued till after dark, when the whole 
mountain side was at times illuminated by the blaze of musketry. 
The Americans that night lay on their arms. The next day the 
combat was renewed with fury. Owing to the broken character of 
the ground, the battle was a succession of detached combats, in 
which prodigies of valor were performed by the handful of Ameri- 
cans. The American rifles and light artillery played a conspicuous 
part on that day. Bragg’s battery performed essential service. 
The Mississippians and Indianians cut up the flower of SantaAnna’s 
cavalry at a time when it threatened annihilation to the American 
force. In one place the Illinois and Kentucky regiments came in 
contact with 12,000 of the enemy and suffered severely ; Colonels 
Hardin and McKee, and Lieut. Col. Clay, the son of “ Harry of 
the West,” fell at this time. The Mexicans lost 2000 men in this 
action; the Americans about 267 killed, and 456 wounded. They 
fully anticipated a renewal of the battle on the 24th, but the night 
previously Santa Anna retreated with the shattered remains of his 
army. On the retreat to San Luis he is said to have lost by sick- 
ness and desertion fully 10,000 men. 

The other picture is equally meritorious. The massive walls of 
Chapultepec, the difficult ascent, the fighting costume and spirited 
action of our men, the striking figures of the dying and the wound- 
ed, combine to form a scene of thrilling interest, worthy of the 
closest examination. The strong fortress of Chapultepec, built on 
a rocky elevation 150 feet in height, and enclosing a military col- 
lege, accessible only on the west and south-western sides, and de- 
fended by about 6000 men, under General Bravo, a distinguished 
Mexican officer, was stormed by the Americans on the morning of 
the 13th of September, 1847, after having been severely cannon- 
aded on the previous day. Gen. Pillow’s division ascended on the 
left, toiling over rocks and mines, and through chasms and ravines, 
exposed to a murderous fire of cannon and musketry. General 
Pillow was wounded at the head of his command, and the galJant 
Colonel Ransom, one of New England’s best and bravest men, was 
killed while leading the 9th to the assault. The command de- 
volved on Major Seymour, now minister to St. Petersburg, who 
scaled the parapet, and cut the halliards of the Mexican flag with 
his own hands. Thus fell the last obstacle to the conquest of 
the city of Mexico, which was entered in triumph by Scott and his 
troops on the following day. The storm of Chapultepec was one 
of the most brilliant exploits of the war. 


Herat.—The occupation by the Persians of the free city of 
Herat, situated between Persia and Affghanistan, and succes- 
sively held by each of these empires, has caused a sensation at 
London similar to that produced last year by the renewed occu- 
pation of Khiva by the Russians. These two facts seem a por- 
tion of the same plan, Russian influence having completely over- 
ridden English influence at the court of Teheran. 


Boston From tHE State House Curora.—Our next num- 
ber will contain an elaborate view of our city, drawn for us by 
Mr. Hill, showing every noted building and every principal street, 
just as they appear from the cupola of the State House, the favor- 
ite point of view selected by residents and visitors. It will occu- 
py two whole pages, and is a costly and elaborate work. 
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Tue Maror or Bostoy.—One of the toasts at the late Burns 
festival in this city read as follows:—‘Our own fair city—the 
same principles which made its harbor a teapot, have converted its 
soil into Rice fields.” Our distant friends, perhaps, need to be 
reminded that the name of our chief magistrate is Rice. 


Poor Birps.—The Richmond Enquirer says that in a railroad 
section of nine miles, below Charlottesville, five hundred par- 
tridges and other birds have perished. The cold weather made 
even partridges quail. 

Brere-t1xe Cuarity.—A thousand dollar bill has recently 
been sent in for the New York “ St. Luke’s Home for Aged and 
Indigent Christian Females,”—donor unknown. 


Cuttivats 11t.—Good nature is a glow worm that sheds light 
even in the darkest place. 


THE BEARD MOVEMENT. 

Until our gallant officers and soldiers came back from the Mexi- 
can war, a man with a heavy mustache and beard could hardly 
walk the streets of Boston, without creating a dangerous excite- 
ment in our quiet city, and now it is rather rare to see a closely 
shaven face. Even many of the John Bulls brought by the Cu- 
nard steamers, now wear these hirsute appendages, against which 
they once so resolutely set their faces and their razors. Now, this 
general rejection of the razor is not a mere caprice of fashion—it 
would have died out long ago had it been so—but is persisted in 
from sound principle. The hair upon the face protects the deli- 
cate system of facial nerves, holds in suspension a quantity of 
warm air, and “ tempers the wind to the un-shorn,” so that it en- 
ters in the lungs without shocking their delicate texture. The 
wearing of a full beard is an almost sure preventive against throat 
diseases. Think of the waste of time in shaving; a man who 
shaves daily for fifty years, expends in the operation 380 days of 
12 hours each. Life is not so long that we can afford to give such 
a percentage of it to the razor. Length of life and length of beard 
go together—witness the old Bible patriarchs, who never dreamed 
of submitting their chins to the operation of the tonsor. Still, if 
people must shave, let them be consistent. If beards and mus- 
taches were given man solely to be reaped by steel, then let us, by 
all means, shave our cyebrows, our eyelashes, and our heads. It 
is invidious to select one portion of the face for denudation. For 
our own part, we fancy the time will arrive when a case of razors 
will be regarded as the relics of a barber-ous age, and portraits 
with shaved chins excite as much merriment as the bald heads ot 
the Chinese. 
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An awFut Deato.—On New Year’s day, a young man ot 
New York, in a fit of temporary insanity, caused by intoxication, 
rushed, in his night-clothes, upon the roof of a house in Cherry 
Street, and sprang down a chimney, where he was found, weeks 
afterwards, a frozen corpse. “There was a sound of revelry by 
night ” in the imperial city—laughing crowds passed on their way 
through the street, joy-bells were ringing, music and dancing were 
going forward, and none knew how that New Year’s reveller had 


passed away. 


Tue Marxkerts.—In Philadelphia, they talk of selling the pub- 
lic markets, on the ground that they are a public loss when con- 
ducted by the authorities. In this city, the subject has been 
mooted. In England, the plan of allowing market-houses to be 
erected by stock companies, under certain restrictions, is found to 
work admirably. 
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Mitton axnp Napo.eon.—Napoleon is said to have borrowed 
the plan of the battle of Austerlitz from the sixth book of “ Para- 
dise Lost,” which describes Satan’s tactics in attacking the angelic 
host of Michael. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this eg by Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. William B. Jones to Miss Isabella 

ith; by Rev. Mr. Worcester, Mr. Thomas Stephens, of Belleville, N. J., to 
Mrs. Mary Sawyer; by Rev. Mr. Himes, Mr. John Emerson to Miss Olive Al- 
media Garlick; by "Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. Joseph Clagg to Miss Mary Anne 
Shannon; by Rev. Mr. Baury, Mr. James Lavender to Miss Nancy T. Fowler, 
of Newton Lower Falls.—At Milton, by Rev. Mr. Pike. Lucius Parker Starr, 
Esq., of New York, to Miss Harriet Wood Glover.—At Quincy, by Rev. Mr. 
Clark, Mr. George F. Cleverly to Miss Caroline F. Burrell.—At Salem. by Rev. 
Mr. Ellis, Mr. Benjamin C. Foss, of Plainfield, Illinois, to Miss Mary Jane Roys. 
—At Walpole, by Kev. Mr. Ellis, of Charlestown, Mr. Joseph L. Ellis, of New- 
ton, to Miss Lucy Morey Mills.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Cravens, Mr. Silas D. 
Bailey, of Charlestown. to Miss L. Augusta Furbish.—At Gloucester, by Rev. 
Mr. Mellen, Mr. Natha.iel Ellery to Mrs. Lavinia Fuller.—At Taunton, by 
Rev. Mr. Bruce, Mr. Danie! Mason to Miss Hannah B. Wilmarth.— At New 
Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Taylo:, Mr. William K. Taber to Miss Elizabeth Wester- 
velt; Mr. William H. Nichols to Miss Mary Kh. Westervelt.—At Fall River, by 
Rev. Mr. Howson, Mr. Alexanuer J. Dennis to Miss Sarah A. Bradeen.—At 
Bridgeport, Conn., by Rev. Mr. Jennings, Dr. Clement A. Walker, of Boston, 


to Miss Georgiana Nichols 


DEATHS. 


In this city, John Belknap, Esq., 80; Miss Abigail Dalton, 830; Mr. William 
Da ; Capt. Ellison Lassell, 76; Horatio G. Ware, Esq., 79; Mr. Albert G. 
Barker, 50; Mr. Alexander Clark, 65; Edmund Swett, = formerly of New- 
buryport; Mr. A. H. Morse, 27; Mr. Robert Durivage, 25.—At Charlestown, 
Mr. Kobert Searle, 59.—At Roxbury, Mr. Alexander Gaasett. 83.—At Cam- 
bridgeport, Mrs. Mary Ann Munroe, 40.—At Cambridge, Edward Tyrrell 
Channing. LL. D., late Boylston Professor in Harvard University, 65.—At 
Somerville, Mrs. Sarah Cook, 67.—At Newton Lower Falls, Mr. Francis Hoogs, 
77.—At Malden, Mr. Joseph C. Pierce, 40.—At Milton, Mrs Margaret Forbes, 
83.—At Hull. Miss Mary Cushing, 40 —At Beverly, Mr. Charles 8. Giddings, 
28.—At Newburyport, Mr. Thomas Stanwood, 98; Mrs. Jane Cogger, 39.—At 
Groveland. Miss Mary A. Spofford, 31.—At Haverhill, Mr. David Stevens, 67.— 
At Plymouth, Mr. Timothy Barry, 58.—At Fitchburg, Mr. Reuben Hormer, 
84.—At Berlin, Lewis Sawyer, 42.—At Springfield, Mr. Ruggles Smith, 50.—At 
Lincoln, Widow Julia Wheeler, 69.—At Groton, Mrs. Martha Lewis, 70.—At 
Lunenburg, Mr. Silas Snow, 91.—At Fairhaven, Mr. Levin Stott. 77.—At New 
Bedford, Hon. Benjamin Coombs, 74.—At Templeton, Mr. Nathan Bullen, of 
Boston, 57.—At Augusta, Me., Kev. Barnabas Hedge, 75.—At Putney, Vt., 
Hon. Theophilus Crawford, 91. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
INVOCATION TO MEMORY. 


BY FRANK FREELOVS. 


Come back, come back, 0 tide of song! 
In tuneful wavelets roll ; 

Unfetter thou my silent tongue, 
And loose my prisoned soul. 

Come, dancing youth, with flashing eye, 
Heart bounding high and wild; 

In dreams I own thy presence nigh— 
Again a fairy child. 


Come back, come back, 0 dreamy thoughts! 
I bow unto your “hest; 
What though, with painful memories fraught, 
Ye bring me wild unrest! 
Have I not dreamed of love and fame— 
Life spent in classic bowers? 
But waking, find it still the same; 
Time steals the fairest flowers. 


Come back, come back, O visions fled! 
Fond dreams of memory, come! 
What, are ye pinioned to the dead? 
Is earth no more your home? 
O earth! though blasted, scarred, and seared, 
Like many 8 human heart— 
We cling to thee, as though endeared 
The wound that makes us smart. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE SERGEANT’S STRATAGEM. 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 


~~ 


“0, Jonn, dear,”—and the wife of John Edgeworth ran into 
the little parlor, where he was seated thoughtfully before the fire, 
one December night, “one of the soldiers that have just come 
into town, has been billeted upon us.” 

“Send Nancy out to the Prince’s Arms, and engage a bed for 
him, Mary,” he quietly said. ‘We can’t have him here, and 
Mattie, poor child, going to be married to-night.” 

“O, bless your heart, John, this isn’t a common soldier. He’s 
a sergeant, and one would think, from the way he strutted in, that 
he was a colonel. When I proposed to get a bed for him outside, 
he bridled up, and says, with as much authority as if he was talk- 
ing to a landlady, ‘If you can’t accommodate me with a bed, I 
can pass the night on the rug before your parlor fire. A soldier, 
you know, can sleep soundly, however hard his bed. So here I'll 
stay,’ says he.” 

“ And here I'll stay,” echoed a laughing voice ; and the speaker, 
& tall, manly fellow, attired in the dress of a British sergeant, 
strode into the room. ‘‘ The fact is, sir,” he continued, addressing 
John Edgeworth, “I am inclined to think, either your good lady 
must be a most unloyal subject of his gracious majesty, King Wil- 
liam, in denying a welcome to one of the pillars of his throne, or 
that to-night, at least, she is unwilling to lay an offering at the 
feet of that beautiful household-god, hospitality.” 

Here one of the pillars of King William’s throne dropped ma- 
jestically into a chair, complacently stroking, as he did so,a beard 
and mustache dark and luxuriant as your own, stern reader. 

“My good man,” John Edgeworth replied, “my wife and my- 
self have always regarded and fulfilled, as a pleasing duty, the en- 
tertainment of a soldier billeted upon us; but to-night, the pres- 
ence of any one beyond our small family circle must prove em- 
barrassing in the extreme. My daughter is to be married to-night, 
and—” 

“O, do not imagine, for a moment, my good sir,” interrupted 
the sergeant, “‘that I shall find my situation embarrassing. I as- 
sure you, I am always very well at my ease. And a wedding! 
Of all things, excepting of course the delicate amusement of a 
battle-field, a wedding delights a soldier.” 

“We must endure his society, Mary,” John Edgeworth said, in 
a low tone to his wife. ‘Do not let it annoy you, my dear; for 
Mattie’s sake, be cheerful. Is Amy with her ?” 

“She is,” answered his wife, sighing deeply as she spoke. 
“God bless Amy Bradley.” 

“God bless her,” John Edgeworth said. 

“God bless her,” echoed the sergeant, and continued, rapidly, 
“Yes, God bless all as good as she is. Is she your daughter, 
ma’am ?” 

“She is not,” John Edgeworth sternly said. “ And remember, 
my man, though we are compelled to give you shelter for the 
night, any further impertinence on your part will be reported to 
your officer.” 

“Pardon my impertinence, then,” replied the sergeant ; and his 
softened tone arrested the steps of the couple, as they were leaving 
the room, “and hear mefor a moment. Perhaps you both have a 
little corner in your memories occupied by the dear old room in 
your childhood’s home, where you used to sit during the long, 
wild winter nights before a fire, blazing away as merrily as that 
one over there is blazing now, and watch the flames as they burst 
forth from their prison and shed a faint splendor through the 
gloom—I think you have. Almost every onehas. I know that I 
have ; and to night, when I was passing the window here, and saw 
the light of that pieasant fire streaming through the chinks in the 
shutters, the shadow of many sorrowful years was lifted from my 
heart. I was again a happy little lad, sitting at my dear mother’s 
feet, my head upon her knee, and tracing with wondering eyes the 
quaint pictures of the flames. ‘ Well for you, poor fellow,’ thinks 
I, ‘to keep this memory fresh to-night.’ And so I entered here. 
I have been rude, but pardon the roughness of a soldier.” 


Mrs. Edgeworth burst into tears. 

“ Bid the poor fellow stay, John,” she sobbed. 

And John Edgeworth with a faltering voice welcomed the ser- 
geant, for both husband and wife saw again, in that same room, a 
little boy kneeling before the fire, searching with earnest eyes the 
secrets of its bright mysterics. 

When he was left alone, the sergeant drew his chair over to the 
window and sat down there. He had scarcely done so, when the 
door was opened, and a young girl entered the room. She did 
not notice his presence there, for she went over to the fire, and re- 
mained standing before it. Her face was partly turned towards 
him, and the sergeant gazed upon it with deepening interest. It 
told its own story, that sweet face—plainer than many words it 
told that, lovely as it was, sorrowful tears had marred its gentle 
beauty ; and though now a smile brightened over it, that smile was 
the shadow of some pleasant memory, and not the light of a 
present joy. A domestic came in, and started when sho saw the 
young girl. 

“I thought you were up stairs, Miss Amy.” 

“Miss Mattie wished to be left alone for a while, Nancy,” she 
answered. 

“OQ, Miss Amy, you oughtn’t have left her alone. She might 
make way with herself. I remember my poor mother telling of a 
young lady who was going to be made to marry a man she didn’t 
like, and when they went up to call her, they found her lying dead ; 
she killed herself, miss, rather than marry him. To be sure, Miss 
Mattie isn’t forced to marry old Frazer—excuse me, Miss Amy, 
but I can’t say mister to an old villain like him—but any one can 
see it’s killing her. Ah, Miss Amy, if Mr. Harry was here to- 
night—well, if she isn’t gone!” exclaimed Nancy; for at her last 
words the young girl had hastily quitted the room. “She’s off 
like an arrow whenever I mention Mr. Harry to her—Good Lord! 
who is that ?”’ she cried, springing back on perceiving the sergeant. 

“QO, the soldier! Goodness, what a fright you gave me.” 

“‘So there’s going to be a wedding here to-night, my girl ?”’ said 
the sergeant. “The bridegroom is no favorite, I’m thinking.” 

The proverbial fascination of a scarlet coat disarmed Nancy’s 
prejudice against the intruder, for she answered without hesitation : 

“You're thinking right, then. Everything has gone wrong 
with the master of late, and the last hundred pounds he had left, 
he gave fora share in what he heard was a salmon fishery near 
Romford. The salmon turned out to be frogs, and then old Fra- 
zer kept lending him money, and making him do this and do that, 
until the master had borrowed seven hundred pounds of him! 
Then at once he came down on him for his money, and either the 
master must go to Bridewell, or poor Miss Mattie become his wife. 
And my darling young lady went down on her knees to her poor 
father, begging him for his and her mother’s sake, to let her marry 
old Frazer; that she would be contented with him if he was fifty 
times worse, if she thought they would be happy. But he could 
not be worse than he is; he is as ugly as the big Cornish giant. 
It’s my belief he’d sell the last gray hair of his mother’s head, if 
he thought he’d get a farthing for it. My dear young mistress! 
What a husband he is for you!” And Nancy hid her face in her 
apron and sobbed aloud. 

“The old story,” said the sergeant, “and to make it complete, 
my girl, your young mistress should have another lover whom she 
likes.” 

“And so she has,” sighed Nancy, dropping her apron and a 
tear at the same time. “A fine young gentleman, but not a far- 
thing he can call hisown. Ah, Miss Mattie and Mr. Philip would 
have made a beautiful couple.” 

“Philip!” the sergeant repeated, in a surprised tone. 
what ?” 

“ Philip Rackstone.” 

“Philip Rackstone! Why, my girl, soon after we marched 
into town, I pressed a shilling into his palm. Bless me, if I didn’t 
think at the time no common trouble made him ’list.” 

“List!” she exclaimed. ‘He kept his word, then; he said 
from the first, he didn’t care what would become of him, if Miss 
Mattie married. O, my gracious, to ’list !” 

“Well,” said the sergeant, half-sneeringly, “it’s my candid 
opinion that man is a fool who cannot meet with the spirit of a 
man, a disappointment in love.” 

“D’ye hear that?” Nancy exclaimed, her cheeks crimsoning 
with indignation. “I knew a better and a braver man than ever 
you saw, who couldn’t bear a disappointment in love !” 

“T doubt it,” was the gallant reply. 

“Doubt it! Wasn’t he my master’s son, Mr. Harry, Miss 
Mattie’s brother and Miss Amy’s lover? He was, to be sure, as 
wild as a young colt, always up to some frolic; and still, for all 
his wild ways, every one was fond of him. Whenever the players 
came to town, you’d think he was out of his senses for joy. Now, 
the master was always hard upon the players, calling them a pack 
of idle vagabonds and the like; and it didn’t mend matters when 
he found out that Mr. Harry went on the stage one night, dressed 
like an old witch. ‘ He’s disgraced himself and us,’ says he, ‘and 
with my consent he shall never marry Amy Bradley ;” and Miss 
Amy, who is the master’s ward, though she loved Mr. Harry in 
her heart, said much the same thing, that she never would marry 
a man she couldn’t be proud of; so, to-make a long story short, 
Mr. Harry ran away. This night, five years ago, was the last 
time we saw him; but I can’t help thinking he’ll come back and 
make all the poor hearts that love him happy.” 

“ He became a player, I dare say,” the sergeant said ; “just the 
kind of life a good-for-nothing like him would fancy. And yet he 
might turn up one of these fine days as rich as the great actor, 
Warden, who is to play here to-morrow night, so the bills say.” 

“For Miss Amy’s sake, if for nothing else, I’d be glad if he’d 
come back as poor as he went. I think it’s killing her to have 


« Philip 


eyes. 


him away so long. She could be married since, if she liked, and 
to a rich man, too; but she loves him too well to marry any one 
else. Why, if you could only see her when a person speaks of 
him, the way her face lights up, and the soft bright light that 
comes into her sweet eyes—but there’s the mistress calling me.” 

“ Stay, Nancy !”’ exclaimed the sergeant ; but Nancy had already 
left the room. He went after her, returning soon, however; and 
going over to the fire, he stood where Amy Bradley had stood, 
saying often to himself, as if the words pleased him, “ Happy Mr. 
Harry! Happy Mr. Harry!” 

He resumed his seat as the knocker sounded at the hall-door ; 
and shortly after, John Edgeworth ushered into the room two per- 
sons, one evidently from his appearance a clergyman, the other an 
old, sharp-featured, stony-eyed little man, whom the sergeant sur- 
mised to be the bridegroom. The cause of the soldier’s presence 
being explained to him by John Edgeworth, old Frazer, for it was 
he, in a sudden fit of gencrosity threw him a crown, desiring him 
to drink his health with it. The coin fell unnoticed at tho ser- 
geant’s feet, for the door was opened, and Mrs. Edgeworth en- 
tered, followed by Amy Bradley, on whose arm leaned, or rather 
clung, a pretty, childlike little creature, her pale young face im- 
pressed with the sadness of a heavy heart. She did not raise her 
eyes to greet her future lord, who hobbled over to her side, and 
the hand which he took lay cold and passive in his own. 


It was a painful sight, that ill-mated couple standing before the 
clergyman to utter vows that to one, at least, must seem a death- 
knell. Painful indeed it must have been to the manly heart of 
the sergeant, for his chest heaved with suppressed emotion. Ho 
rose from his chair, but sat down again, passing his hand over his 
He saw John Edgeworth’s face whiten with intense agony 
—the agony of a wretched father’s heart ; he saw the bowed heads 
of Mrs. Edgeworth and Amy Bradley; he heard the low voice of 
the clergyman falteringly begin the marriage ceremony, as if ho 
felt that the blessing which he would invoke would be a mockery. 
He saw all this, I repeat, until the clergyman, turning to the poor 
girl, asked her “if she would take that man there present for her 
lawful husband,” then springing up, he shouted : 


‘Never, Mattie! never, my sister !’’—but the rest of his excla- 
mation was lost in the crics of “ Harry!” that burst from the lips 
of the astonished women, and the next moment they were cling- 
ing around him, weeping, heartily enough, to be sure, but their 
tears were the blessed tears of joy. 

“Harry, Harry, my dear boy ?” faltered John Edgeworth, still 
half incredulous. 

“Yes, father,” returned the sergeant, removing from his face 
at the same time the beard and mustache which had disfigured 
it, “your son, indeed, who has returned to ask your forgiveness, 
to snatch poor Mattie from a miserable future, and, if Amy loves 
me yet, and wont say no, why, to become her husband.” 

Amy hid her blushing face on his shoulder, whispering : 

“Indeed I wont say no, dear Harry.” 

“QO, Harry, darling, are you in earnest?” Mattie cried, still 
clinging around his neck. “O, I know you are—and I wont 
have to marry him ?” 

“That you wont, poor little thing,’ said Harry. 

Where was old Frazer during this interesting colloquy 1—where, 
indecd, but standing over by the window, gnawing his lips, and 
forcing his nails into his clenched hands. 

“My money! my seven hundred gold guineas, John Edge- 
worth !” he gasped. 

“There’s your money, old Shylock!” Harry said, throwing a 
well-filled purse across the room. “And now, hark ye, quit! 
Well, yes, satisfy yourself, and count it. You'll find it right, for 
I assure you ’twas placed in there for you.” 

Old Frazer deliberately emptied the purse of its contents upon 
the table, and finding the sum to be correct, nervously thrust the 
coin and bills back into it, and turned to leave the apartment. In 
doing so, his foot struck the crown piece which he had thrown to 
the sergeant on his entrance. He stooped down, and picking it 
up, hastened from the room without casting a glance behind him. 

“Has he gone?” asked Mattie, fearfully raising her head from 
Harry’s shoulder. 

“He has, but somebody else is to come, Mattic,” said Harry. 

As he spoke, Nancy came into the room, followed by a tall, 
handsome young fellow, who, no sooner had he perceived Mattic, 
than regardless of all present, he held her in his arms. 

“So, Philip, my boy,” laughed Harry, “ you took me for a ser- 
geant, and thought you had really ’listed ?” . 

“He couldn’t believe me for a long time, Mr. Harry, dear,” 
sobbed Nancy. “I found him sitting so disconsolate in the little 
room where you left him.” 

“ Took you for a sergeant, Harry,” said Mrs. Edgeworth, eyeing 
his clothes—“ and are you not one ?” 

“My dear mother,” he answered, “I am nota soldier; and, 
though I incur my father’s displeasure, I confess I am an actor.” 

“Forgive me, my dear boy,” John Edgeworth said, warmly 
pressing his son’s hand. “I was too hasty in the past. I have 
long since overcome my foolish prejudice against the theatrical 
profession ; and, to convince you, I say that I would find a truly 
intellectual gratification in witnessing the powerful delineations of 
the great Warden to-morrow night.” 

“ You have witnessed one to-night, father—I am he.” 

“©, goodness, gracious!” cried Nancy, clapping her hands. 
“Mr. Harry the great actor! O, Miss Amy, can’t you now be 
proud of him ?” 

“T trust she may,” Harry said; and drawing Amy Bradley to 
his side, he exclaimed : “Since I have so well played the part of 
a@ sergeant, may my performance of a happy husband be far more 
successful, and, with the blessing of a kind Heaven, be longer 
upon the stage. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

One dajly in New York has published advertisements of 220 
new novels during the year past. ——— Mr. Maedler, the author 
of the recent investigation with reference to the.central sun, 
reaches the conclusion that Alcyone, the principal star in the 
group Pleaides, now occupies: the centre of gravity, and is at 
present the sun about which all the universe of stars and planets 
revolves. —— The committee on public lands in the Texas legis- 
lature has reported a bill donating one league of land to the heirs 
of Colonel Crockett. —— The coal in Breckenridge, Ky., seems 
to possess a value far exceeding that which attaches to it for fuel 
or mechanical purposes. From a ton of this coal it appears that 
there may be produced, by a proper process of working, thirty 
gallons of benzole, fifty gallons of good lubricating or burning 
oil, and twenty to thirty pounds of candle wax. —— Mexican pa- 
pers say Santa Anna and his wife have separated. —— A white 
bear, with black feet, was caught lately near the head of Pilot 
Creek Ditch, California. It is represented as an exceedingly fe- 
rocious animal.———- The New Orleans (La.) True Delta says, 
there is now on exhibition in that city a horse, twenty-one 
hands high, and weighing 2060 pounds. —— It is said that the 
average of cold for the month of January, 1856, in New York, 
was greater than any that has occurred for seventy years.——The 
New Jersey Geological Report states that the ocean is steadily 
and rather rapidly gaining on the shore. At Cape Island, the 
waves have gained on the beach fully a mile since the Revolution ; 
and the tides on the eastern uplands are higher than formerly, in 
the opinion of the oldest observer.—— We hear that Mrs. John 
Wood, of the Boston Theatre, will star it in California during the 
next season. ——— The “ Free Love” club rooms in Broadway, 
New York, have been given up; the association having dwindled 
down almost to nothing. Only five persons attended the last 
meeting. So ends another “ peculiar institution.’”” —— Dr. Scores- 
by is going out to Australia, with an express view to make exper- 
iments relative to the variations of the compass in iron ships in 
the southern hemisphere.—— The receipts of the American 
Tract Society up to the first day of February, were about ten 
thousand dollars in advance of last year to the same date. —— It 
is stated that “ Doesticks ” is now engaged in writing a burlesque 
of three thousand lines on Hiawatha. —— Those interested in the 
laudable object of opening new avenues for female industry, will 
be gratified to learn that Mrs. Maria Antoinette Lakeman has been 
chosen keeper of the town pound at Gloucester. —— Mr. S. D. 
Johnson, and his son, Mr. G. Johnson of the Boston Theatre, go 
to California at the end of the season. The former has been for 
years a favorite Boston actor, and the latter is a studious young 
performer. —— John Downes, Jr., of the town of-Florence, N. Y., 
with the aid of several of his laborers, after a severe struggle, 
succeeded in killing a huge wolf, measuring seven feet in length. 
The animal had been the terror of the inhabitants of the place for 
some months past. —— The Sardinian vice-consul at this port 
gives notice that certain begging stations in Boston are in the 
habit of backing up their appeals for charity, by the presentation 
of certificates of character, etc., purporting to emanate from that 
consulate. He states that no such certificates have been issued 
from thence. ——— The Vermont papers report the death of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Symmes, aged ninety-one, relict of William Symmes, 
Esq., of Boston, and the last surviving sister of the Hon. Benja- 
min Russell, formerly editor of the Columbian Centinel. She re- 
sided in Boston at the time of the Revolution. —— A joker at our 
elbow says that some of our insurance companies, when making 
their annual statements, show extraordinary readiness to exhibit 
their lie-abilities. —— The Washington Union states that notice 
has been given to those who squatted illegally on the Indian reser- 
vations in Kanzas, that they will be required to move in the spring, 
and that no further intrusions will be allowed until the lands are 
lawfully open for settlement. —— Paine Aldrich, of Worcester, 
shot his Alderney bull recently—the finest animal in the country ; 
took the first premium at the Ohio cattle show in 1853 ; five years 
old and wicked as Satan ; worth $500.—— After three years of 
vexatious delays, the New Yorkers have finally secured the Cen- 
tral Park, with its six hundred acres of land—its delightful scen- 
ery and pure atmosphere—a’ fact upon which we most heartily 
congratulate them.—— The Western fever rages high among the 

people of Reading, Mass., and many are going to emigrate. 


> 
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Hesrews.—The number of Hebrews in the great cities is thus 
stated :—New York, 12,000; Philadelphia, 2500; Baltimore, 1800 ; 
Charleston, 1500; London, 20,000; Amsterdam, 25,000; Ham- 
burg, 9000; Berlin, 5000; Cracow, 20,000; Warsaw, 30,000; 
Rome, 6000 : Leghorn, 10,000 ; Constantinople, 80,000; Jerusa- 
lem, 6000 ; Smyrna, 9000 ; Hebron, 8000. In Berlin there are 
2000 Christian Hebrews ; also some thousands in England. Fifty- 
eight clergymen of the Church of England are converted Jews. 


Miuitary.—A prominent military gentleman of this city pro- 
Poses to enlist two or three hundred men, to be organized as a 
regiment or batialion of infantry. It is rumoréd that a battalion 
of infantry is being formed in Roxbury, and that steps have al- 
ready been taken to have the corps recognized at head-quarters. 

Avring Icr.—It is scarcely possible to estimate the quantity 
of ‘ce on the Alps. It is said, however, that, independent of the 


, there are 1500 square miles of ice in the Alpine range, 
from 80 to 600 feet thick. 


A Fast Peorie.—The Boston Post says that they are light- 


nds last fall, 


Wayside Gatherings. 


Butter in California is cheaper than it is in Boston market. 


The Senate of the State of Geergia has adopted a bill which 
provides for the election of judges by the people. 


A good man at Elkton, Md., has cooped up several flocks of 
quails, which he is feeding till the weather moderates. 

The annual tax bill for the city and county of New York, pro- 
vides for the raising of $3,485,944. 

A board of brokers has been established at Providence, R. I., 
on the same plan as the Boston board. 

Miss M’Makin is now associated with her father in the editorial 
management of the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 


About —— miles of the one hundred and six, in Tennes- 
- of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, are now graded, at a cost 
of $550,000. 


The Providence Railroad Corporation have raised the fares on 
that road, twenty per cent. on transient, and fifty per cent. on 
season passengers. 

The Humane Society of Massachusetts have presented $100 to 
their late messenger, Mr. Josiah Willard, as a testimonial of his 
“singular faithfulness and punctuality.” 

The total receipts of toll on the Charles River and Warren 
Bridges, from July Ist to December 31st, 1855, were $48,931 53. 
Expense of collecting the tolls, $4908 54, or over 10 per cent. 

A small dog recently arrived at Watertown, N. Y., from the 
West, in a small bag, sent by mail. The “postage” was duly 
prepaid, according to law. The little fellow was in good health. 


A Citizen’s Reform party has been organized in Rochester, 
N. Y., in order to place municipal elections beyond the control 
of either — party, and to secure economy in the adminis- 
tration of city affairs. 

The Peninsular (a Florida paper) gives an account of the 
murder of several white men by the Florida Indians, and adds: 
“ The Seminoles must leave Florida, or the last one be extermin- 
ated. Such is the verdict of the people.” 

The Little Falls (N. Y.) Friend contains a notice, in which 
the members of a Reformed Dutch Church in that vicinity, ex- 
press a wish to obtain a minister, “one who will regard the flock 
more than the fleece !” 


The New York Times says, “It is a noticeable fact that, for 
some years past, the number of murders in the State of Connecti- 
cut has been equal to those committed in the city of New York, 
the population being by the last census about the same.” 


The whole number of passengers transported during the past 
year on the seven railroads leading from Boston was 8,111,030, 
or 25,900 for each working day. The number in 1854, was 
8,761,760, the diminution being 650,730. 

The Charlestonians are putting up their own ice from the ponds 
surrounding Charleston. ‘They usually import it. Other south- 
ern cities this year have their ice supply at their own doors, which 
will affect the trade in that article next season. 

An English engineer has invented a method for making coal 
burn from the bottom. If he could succeed in making the coal, 
usually sold in our market, burn by any process at all, he would 
triumph over the ingenuity of our metropolitan house-keepers. 

Francois Jurien, a baker of New Orleans, told his creditors that 
he would pay them all on New Year’s day. When the time came 
he was without money, and took a 1 dose of laudanum—and 
thus by paying one great debt, got rid of all the little ones. 


In 1825, a Hollander, named Van Houten, obtained an English 
patent for a new species of paper or felt, made from moss. The 
process of manufacture is quite simple, and applicable, we pre- 
sume, to various kinds of mosses growing in this country. 


Vast stores of the purest iron ore in the world are found in the 
Lake Superior regions. During the past year more than 1400 
tons were shipped by the Cleveland Co., and more than 50,000 
tons could have been sold. 

At a breakfast given on board the new steamship Persia before 
she sailed, the Dean of Ripon reminded the company that it was 
now forty-eight years since he accompanied Robert Fulton on the 
trial trip of the first steamer that ever sailed in the world. 

Capt. Henry Manry, city marshal of Mobile, wishing to have a 
fight with an enemy, Dr. J. F. Dortch, of Wilcox county, resign- 
ed his office; and, after the rencontre, which very properly took 
Heme at the Battle House, the mayor fined him $50, and restored 

im to his office. 
The Dexter Gem says: “ No one has a right to find fault with 
a teacher till he knows what kind of a school he keeps. Eve 
arent ought to know this much. And this he can learn muc 
tter by personal observation, than by listening to the complaints 
of his disaffected children.” 


Seventy-two persons, of the age of seventy years and upwards, 
residents of Providence, died in that city during the year 1855. 
Thirty-five of them were between seventy and eighty years of 
age, twenty-eight were between eighty and ninety, eight between 
ninety and one hundred, and one was one hun and eight. 

Dr. Oppert, of France, has spent two years on the site of old 
Babylon, examining the cuneiform inscriptions on the bricks and 
slates. He states that this famous old city in the days of its gran- 
deur and power, covered rather more than an area of two hun- 
dred square miles, being about two and a half more than the site 
of London. 

The contribution of the people, in the time of David, towards 
the building of the sanctuary, was not far from £30,000,000 ; 
while David is said to have collected nearly £36,000,000. The 

ld with which Solomon overlaid the “ Most Holy Place,” on- 
y a room thirty feet square, amounted to more than thirty-eight 
millions sterling. 

Tengoborski, in his recently published volume on the “ Produc- 
tive forces of Russia,” sets the number of horses in the empire at 
eighteen millions—“ nearly séven times as many as in France or 
Austria taken separately, eleven and a half times as many as 
Prussia, and two and a half times as many as the whole three put 
together.” 

The Lowell ‘Citizen says that the wife of Mr. H. F. Drake of 
that city, recently took a portion of a common coarse sewi 
needle the calf of her leg, which probably found its way 
there from her foot, in which a peculiar and Pe ul prickling sen- 
— troubled her for many years. Such cases are often 
noticed. 

Mr. Edward Warren, late proprietor and editor of the Austrian 
Gazette, formerly the Austrian Lloyd, has been named by that 
government director of the new Credit Mobilier in Vienna, with a 
yearly salary of $12,000. Mr. Warren is an American, and for 
the last twenty years has been engaged in commercial pursuits in 
different parts of Europe, his principal interests being in Trieste. 


Foreign Items. 


A line of screw steamships has been established at Havre, to run 
between that port and New York. 

General Osten-Sacken, commanding the 4th corps in the Crimea, 
is recalled. General Helfreich is to replace him. 


7.2%. Macaulay, M. P., the historian, has written a letter to the 
electors of Edinburg, signifying his retirement from Parliament. 

It is stated that Dickens is likely to be elected to Parliament, 
which will gratify a long-time ambition. That reform speech last 
year did the business. 

_ It is stated as positive that the decision of the Russian cabinet 
in favor of peace was exceedingly sudden, and was unexpected in 
very high official quarters in St. Petersburg. 

Philip Bailey, the large-brained author of “ Festus,” mingles 
little in London society, but remains in the country not many miles 
from town. He is of a retiring disposition—too much so to suc- 
ceed in his profession, whieh is that of the law. 


It is stated that the necessity of economy has become so great in 
Russia that the Czar, in regulating the budget for the present year, 
struck out all pensions granted within the last two years, unless for 
- actual military service. 

The Russian government has promulgated an ukase decreeing 
the issue of ten new series of paper money, each of three millions 
of silver roubles. At the same time eight series, formerly drawn, 
are renewed, making a total of fifty-four millions. 

The ladies of Paris are all agog with Gen. Canrobert’s marriage. 
He marries the daughter of Rayer, the celebrated physician, who 
will bring him a princely fortune in dot, while he brings her fame, 
his $6000 a year as senator, and he will give her next year another 
$6000 a year, and the title of Madame la Marechale. The empe- 
ror and empress are the match-makers. 


Sands of Gold. 


+++. Kindness in ourselves is the honey that blunts the sting of 
unkindness in another.—Landor. 


-++. The apprehension of wrong hurts more than the sharpest 
part of the wrong done.—Owen Felltham. 

.++. Abstinence from low pleasures is the only means of merit- 
ing or of obtaining the higher.—Zandor. 

...++ Ifthe memory is weak do not overload it. 
with the most useful and solid matters.—Herbert. 

.»++ God is on the side of virtue ; for whoever dreads punish- 
ment, suffers it ; and whoever deserves it, dreads it.— Vauvenargues. 

-... Like the ocean, love embraces the earth; and by love, as 
Wy the ocean, whatever is sordid and unsound is borne away.— 


Charge it only 


-+++ A boy who happens to say a sprightly thing is generally 
applauded so much, that he happens to continue a coxcomb some- 
times all his life after.— Goldsmith. 


+++. The sight of an unfortunate person has the same effect 
upon some men as the head of the Medusa, at whose aspect their 
hearts change to stones.—Diogenes. 


--+. Wit, talents and genius procure celebrity; it is the first 
step towards fame ; but the advantages for it are perhaps less real 
than those for an honorable reputation.— Seneca. 


.... The world is a theatre upon which each one wishes to show 
himself to the best advantage ; and to play his part well, it is but 
to let each play his own.—Liogenes. : 

.... She certainly is no true woman for whom every man may 
not find it in his heart to have a certain gracious, and holy, and 
honorable love ; she is not a woman who returns no love, and asks 
no protection.—Bartol. 


Joker's Budget. 


T’'ll “ haul you ” over the coals, as the policeman said to the thief 
.Wwhen he caught him in the area. 


“« My bark is wrecked,” as the dog remarked, when thrown over- 
board in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Why is conscience like the strap on the inside of an omnibus ? 
Because it is an inward check to the outward man. 

A benevolent old gentleman used to give away wood to the poor 
by the cord, in order, as he said, to have it re-corded above. 

Tom Hood said that when a young man, he couldn’t wink at a 
girl, but that she took it for an offer of marriage. The consequence 
was, that a good many of the girls got hood-winked. 

“Don’t work so hard, my dear, you haven’t much of a constitu- 
tion.” “ Constitution, father? I’ve got a constitution like a horso 
—I really believe I’ve got the constitution of the United States.” 

Why is the life of an editor like the Book of Revelations ? 
Because it is full of “types and shadows, and a mighty voice, like 
the sound of many waters, is ever saying to him—write.”’ 

A young woman of Martha’s Vineyard, who was married to a 
man on the “ sca-girt isle,” Nantucket, returned home a short time 
since, because he wouldn’t give her all the butter she wanted. 

A German writer, Berne, compares the different stages in the 
lives of women to milk, butter and cheese. “ A girl,” he says, “is 
like milk, a woman like butter, and an old woman like cheese—all 
three may be excellent in their kind.” 

The love of a cross woman, it is said, is stronger than the love 
of any other female individual. Like vinegar, the affections of a 
high-strung woman never spoil. It’s the sweet wine that becomes 
acidulated, not the sour wine. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An el t, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original talos, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
itis strictly noutral ; therefore making it emphatically 4 PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of raz MaMMOTU 
8128, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivallod 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged. and every department is undcr 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far excceds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of ‘‘ Batiou’s Picroaia..” 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


10 “ ac 


Any person —— he sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
Seventeenth copy gra 
One copy of Tuz or ovr Union, and one copy of Batiou’s 
perannum. Published every Saruzpar, b M. M. BALLOU, 


Corner of Tremont and Bromfeld Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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WINTER AMUSEMENT IN STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 


WINTER SPORTS AT STOCKHOLM, 

The large picture on this represents a an- 
imated winter scene in Stackholm, the magnificent 
capital of the Swedish monarchy. This city is beauti- 
fully situated between Lake Maeler and the Baltic, 
about 440 miles W.S. W. from St. Petersburg. It 
stands partly on the north and south sides of the strait 
which communicates betweon the lake and the sea, and 
partly on several islands connected with the main land 
and with each other by a number of bridges. The 
finest of these is the Nyabron or New Bridge, which 
joins the Staden or City Island with the north side of 
the strait. The best view of the city is obtained from 
a hill on the south side of the main land—that from 

the Baltic side is, however, quite imposing. The ci 
far surpasses in natural beauty Venice, to which i 
bears a strong resemblance. It covers an area of 
nearly five square miles. The “iy ! channel by which 
a hostile force could approach is defended by strong 
fortifications of recent erection. The principal part of 
the city proper is situated on the three islands of Gus- 
tavsholm, Riddarsholm and Helgeandsholm. Those 
weymene of the city which are considered as suburbs, 
‘ar surpass in architectural beauty the more ancient 
part of the city, which has narrow lanes and streets, 
and is chiefly interesting for its antiquity. Stockholm 
was founded as early as the year 1260, by Birger Jarl, 
It has sustained several sieges. In 1501 it was defend- 
ed against the Swedes for the crown of Denmark by 
the Danish Queen Christina. In 1520, a heroic wo- 
man, Christina Gyllenstierna, the widow of Sten Sture, 
held it for the Swedes inst the perfidious and san- 
inary Christian II., who, after the capitulation, vio- 
ated its terms by putting to the sword very many of 
the inhabitants. ‘The indignation aroused by this per- 
fidy and cruelty, paved the way for the triumphant 
success of Gustavus Vasa and the liberation and inde- 
pendence of the kingdom. The busy scene of sledg- 
ing, skating and racing depicted in our engraving takes 
place before the splendid palace of which we give a 
northwest view, while the houses and churches of 
Stockholm form the background. This noble pile, 
the finest in the city, is built on the highest part of 
Gustavsholm, and was commenced by the eldest Tes- 
sin in 1697, on the site of a much older structure that 
had been recently burnt down. It was completed in 
1753. It is built in the form of a quadrangle with 
two wings, enclosing a spacious court-yard. The base- 
ment story is of granite, and the rest of brick and 
stucco, It contains the royal residence and chapel, 
the royal library of fifty thousand volumes, including 
many rare manuscripts, a museum of antiquities and 
curiosities, and a magnificent picture gallery. The 
artist has not exaggerated the zeal and spirit with 
which the Swedes pursue their sports upon the ice. 
Not even Boston Neck, in the height of the sleighing 
carnival, is more alive with fun and frolic. It will be 
observed that the sledges differ somewhat from our 
sleighs, and that many indulge in “tandems” and 
“spike” teams. The horses have an arch over the 
saddle, to which the bells are hung. On the platform 
in front of the palace, pedestrians and sledges are seen, 
and a company of the guards are on parade. The 

whole picture is strikingly characteristic and unique. 


LONDON FIRES. 

The city of London comprises an area of thirty-six 
square miles, which is covered by upwards of three 
hundred thousand houses. Among these houses there 
occur annually about nine hundred fires, very few ot 
which are comparatively serious in their nature. In 
the year 1853, but twenty buildings were totally de- 
stroyed by fire. The means of protection against fire 
in London, comprise three hundred parish engines, an 
unknown number of private engines, and thirty-six 
engines belonging to the fire brigade. The last named 
are the great dependence in case of a serious fire. 
Twenty-seven of the thirty-six engines are worked by 
horse-power, and the whole brigade consists of one 
hundred and four men and thirty-one horses, with a 
reserve of eight men and eight horses, and these are 
divided, with the engines, among the various districts 
of the city. The breaking out of every fire is ouey 
made known to the firemen, for the six thousand police 
of the metropolis are constantly patrolling every alley 
and lane, and every man is stimulated by the know- 
ledge that if he is the first to give notice of it at an, 
of the stations, it is half a sovereign in his pocket. 
reward of thirty shillings is ey to the first, twenty to 
the second, and ten to the third engine that arrives at 
the conflagration. About one-fourth of the fires in 
London are caused by the accidental ignition of cur- 
tains, and the secretary of one of the largest fire insur- 
ance offices of that city estimates that the introduction 
of the lucifer match caused an annual loss to his com- 

y of ten thousand pounds. It is believed that the 
introduction of hot water pipes has also caused many 
fires. The constant exposure of wood for a long time 
to the heat of the pipes renders it very combustible. Mr. 
Braidwood testified before a committee of the House 
of Lords, in 1846, that it was his belief that timber 
would ignite spontaneously after being exposed for § 
long time to a heat not exceeding that of boiling water, 
and that he thought the time required to bring wood to 
such a state was but eight or ten years. It is estima 
that one-seventh of the fires which occur amon 
minor class of shopkeepers in London, are set by them- 
selves to procure the insurance money. The buildings 
on farms near the city are so often set on fire by incel- 
diaries that one of the largest London insurance offices 
makes a business of posting bills about premfises they 
have insured, which, after stating that no lucifers are 
to be used and no pipes smoked, says : “ This farm 
insured ; the fire office will be the only sufferer in the 
event of a fire.” The “ fi ” is one of the pe 
culiar institutions of London. The Royal Society for 
the protection of life from fire have stations in all 
of the city, where fire-escapes and men to use them sr 
to be found at all hours of the night. The fire- 
most in use consists of a high ladder, under by es 
whole length, is a canvass trough or bag protected i 
the flames by a close net of copper wire. Into 
head of this bag the terrified inmates of an upper story 
are thrust in time of danger, and slide down bulg 
ing canvass to the ground without any injury.— Boston 
Journal. 


